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THE GROWTH OF AGRICULTURAL REGIONS 
IN THE FAR WEST: 1850-1910* 


DONALD W. MEINIG 


University of Utah 


Agriculture is as deeply rooted in time as in the soil, Certainly 
the modern mosaic of American rural patterns rests upon highly 
complex lavers of local heritages and is inexplicable without an 
historical perspective. While intensive study in this field remains 
one of the great frontiers of research, the broad sweeping view may 
also have its own particular value in laying out a general frame 
work for the teacher who has but limited time for any particular 
topic, and for the student who may therein better see his local study 
in its proper proportion and significance. By means of three over 
views, taken in 1850, 1880 and 1910, an attempt has been made to 
provide such an orientation to the agricultural development of the 
seven westernmost states, paving particular attention to the eon 
trasting foundations, nature and changes in the main regional 


complexes, 


1850 


In 1850, despite the youth of American political control, three 
major nuclei of Far Western agriculture were already emergent 
within highly distinctive physical and cultural settings. The Wil 
lamette Valley was the first area to attract any considerable number 
of American farmer-emigrants. Walter Prescott Webb emphasized 
over 20 years ago the singular nature of this emigration to Oregon. 
As he stated, it was 
an example of a frontier jumping nearly two thousand miles over an unoccupied country 


There has been no other phenomenon lke this in American history, and it is doubtful 
if world history offers a parallel case. It is significant that the immigrants went all this 


* Presented at the annual meeting of the National Council of Geogr iphy Teachers 
San Francisco, August, 1954 
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distance to a wooded and well-watered environment similar in practically all respects 


to that which they had known in the [ast 


This broad environmental similarity was undoubtedly an important 
attraction, altho there were other favorable features. The reports 
of the explorers, fur traders and missionaries, especially when 
elaborated upon by self-appointed propagandists and political agi- 
tators, had focused national attention upon this far corner, The 
Indians were never a serious obstacle, and the gardens of the 
missions and fur posts allowed alluring inferences to be made about 
regional fertility. 

Following the suecess of the original emigration of 1839, the 
number of Oregon colonists steadily increased. By early 1850 over 
10,000 people had staked out homesites along the streams and in 
the small prairie openings from the Cowlitz Plain to the upper 
Willamette. Altho the soil proved ‘“‘lively and rich,’’ and ample 
supplies of wood and water allowed the transfer of many cultural 
features, significant environmental differences still necessitated 
experimentation and changes. Wheat and oats flourished, but many 
of the garden vegetables suffered from summer drought and 
tobaceo and corn yielded poorly, Both of the latter were grown, 
tobacco as a necessity, corn, in the opinion of one observer of the 
time, *‘more from attachment to the plant than its value.’ Live- 
stock brought over the trail from the states were augmented by 
large drives of cattle and sheep from California. Already pro- 
ponents of western Oregon as an ideal grazing country had been 
somewhat subdued by two severe winters which had decimated the 
herds, 

Like most of their compatriots, the Oregon pioneers were not 
content with a subsistence agriculture. As production inereased 
the problem of markets inevitably arose. Local outlets soon proved 
inadequate, and an occasional cargo to Hawaii was the sole evidence 
of the great Oriental trade envisioned by Oregon promoters. For 
nearly a decade the new emigrants of each vear absorbed much of 
the surplus, hardly a reliable basis for an economy. The California 
gold rush solved the problem. Altho a considerable depopulation 


' Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains, A Study in Institutions and Environment 
Cann ind Company Boston, 1931. 149 
Jes Applegate Report trom Umpqua Vallev, Oregon, Dee. 28, 1851 in Report 


of the Comm oner of Patents for the year 1851 Part Il Ag iculture, House Executive 


Document 102, 32nd Congress, Ist Session, 1852. 473 
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temporarily resulted, the tremendous demands made an Oregon 


farm a superior holding to most mining claims, and a considerable 


number of emigrants continued to choose Oregon over California. 
Over 8,000 arrived in 1850; Portland was now a flourishing city: 
With a ready market now opened, a commercial, small farm, mixed 
agriculture became firmly implanted thus forming the core of 
agricultural colonization in the Pacific Northwest. 

Prior to the gold era California exerted a comparatively weak 
attraction. Under Mexican rule until 1846, with many of the choice 
localities already privately held, and enjoying little of the publicity 
acerued by Oregon, it is not surprising that only a small minority 
of emigrants chose the more difficult and less familiar route to 
California. Moreover, those who came found it an unfamiliar 
environment which necessitated major changes in their agricultural 
ways. While their Spanish forerunners had with little difficulty 
introduced Mediterranean and subtropical American crops and 
systems of cultivation, by the 1840’s the mission system had dis 
integrated, labor was searce and agriculture had declined to little 
more than gardening at most locations. The emigrant parties 
tended to settle apart in the vacant lands of the Sacramento Valley ; 
physical separateness thereby accenting the social cleavage. Altho 
the Spanish heritage was not without significance, the Americans 
appear to have done more experimenting than borrowing; working 
out modifications of their old ways rather than adapting directly 
the unfamiliar systems of their predecessors. 

The immediate impact of gold upon agriculture was disastrous, 
hut a reversal was not long delayed. By 1850 population had 
soared to nearly 100,000 and an increasing number were turning 
to farming as a surer way to wealth, Developments varied with 
localities. In the coastal valleys south of Monterey, heavily de 
populated and distant from the market, little more than a relict 
phase of the old Spanish agriculture continued. In the Bay area 
old settlers and land grant squatters capitalized upon the accessi 
bility to cities and mines and the enormous prices for vegetables, 
fruit, wine and grain. In the interior, settlement was sparsely seat 
tered along the streams from Stockton to the northern Sacramento, 
Wheat and barley were the leading crops, a number of flour mills 
had been built, and river steamers and pack trains combined to 
distribute the productions. Along the valley floors within the moun 
tainous mining regions small gardens and fields brought magnifi 
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cent returns, and the milk cow and the laying hen proved to be 
among the most efficient gold producers. 

Despite the feverish activity of the California scene, its agri- 
cultural development was yet small and beset with difficulties. 
The 1850 census listed but 27,000 bushels of small grains, less than 


a tenth of the Oregon product. Opinions emanating from the region 


were contradictory. While some writers urged the eastern farmer 
to hurry to California, assuring him that ‘the will realize his 
fondest hopes of life, health, fortune, and happiness,’” others were 
plainly dubious. The productivity of a few ‘‘insular spots’? was 
widely acknowledged, but many agreed with a resident of several 
years who concluded in 1849: ‘‘take California as a whole, she is 
not the country which agriculturists would select.,’’* and an emi- 
grant of that same year wrote: 

I look upon all praise of the Valley of the Sacramento for agricultural purposes as 
being a perfect misnomer. In summer, the Valley is an arid plain, except in the im- 
mediate viemity of the streams; in winter, much of the fruitful portions are under water 


I say without hesitation, let no man come here for agricultural speculation while 
there is a corner left between the Alleghanies and the Platte 


Thus, at mid-century the new patterns of California agriculture 
were clearly in a tentative beginning stage. Gold had provided 
a compelling incentive, but years of experimentation were needed 
hefore the farming potential was clearly confirmed. 

In the valley of the Great Salt Lake a very different colonization 
was under way. Coveting isolation, the Mormons found refuge in 
an unwanted wilderness, willingly abandoned their old ways and 
founded their economy upon the unfamiliar system of irrigated 
agriculture, The contrast with the competitive maelstrom of Cali- 
fornia could hardly be more stark. The governing institution con- 
trolled every aspect of development. Sites, leaders, colonists and 
activities were all selected by the Church authorities. Land and 
water were distributed for the common good and a balanced, self- 
sufficient economy was the directed goal. 

By 1850 eleven thousand colonists were settled along the 

‘Philip Lyneh, “Report from Ophir, Placer County, California, December 3, 1851,” 
Ibid, 475 

*Rev. Walter Colton, Three Years in California, Stanford University Press, Stanford, 
Calfornia, 1949 (originally published in New York, 1850). 371 


Alonzo Delano’s Californa Correspondence, edited with an introduction and notes 
Irving Mc Kee Sacramento Book Collectors Club, Sacramento, California, 1952 
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Wasatch Front from North Ogden to Utah Valley. Overland emiga- 
tion of converts had been carefully systematized, and ofticial explor 
ing parties had reconnoitered much of the territory for future loca 
tions. The many farm villages were laid out in standardized pat 


terns, the same complex of grains, potatoes, vegetables, orchards 


OREGON 
TERRITORY 


CALIF 
UTAH TERRITORY 


MEXICO 
TERRITORY 


1850 


ecch dot * 20000 acres improved 
lond 


mee 


Fic 1. By ISSO three nuele ir regions of Far Western agriculture had been estab 
lished. Oregon had by far the most advanced development. Monterey and Santa Barbara 


counties accounted for two-thirds of the widely seattered California acreage 


and livestock was raised in each locality, and pastures and wood 
lands were often held in common. Despite careful planning the 
difficulties were great. Drought and foods, frost and scorching 
winds, insect invasions and poor irrigating practices brought 
hardship to many settlements. Only the strong ecclesiastical bonds 
insured stability and perseverance. Few Mormons responded to 
the lure of gold, and altho the stream of overlanders broke their 
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isolation, they also enriched them by purchases of goods and 


services. 

In 1850 total improved land in the Far West was 185,000 acres ; 
73 per cent was in Oregon Territory, 18 per cent in California, and 
9 per cent in Utah (Fig. 1). In the main the parallels among these 


three nuclear regions were superficial, the differences fundamental. 
Kach was a detached section of the American frontier where 


settlers, drawn principally from the common source region of the 


central and eastern states, experimented with new ground. But 


the motivatiens, physical environments and social characteristics 
were profoundly in contrast and indelibly stamped the greater 
regions of the Far West with divergent patterns of life. 


ISSO) 


Thirty years later improved acreage had increased nearly 
eightyfold, now totalling over 14 million, and the regional patterns 


were markedly disproportionate to those in 1850 (Fig. 2). 

In the Central Valley a few years of experimentation had 
proved the productivity and initiated spectacular changes. Wheat 
now dominated the entire interior as far south as Fresno County 
and the value of California’s grain was more than twice that of 
its gold. Here developed the archetype of bonanza farming of its 
day. Huge acreages, battalions of laborers and the most modern 


machinery made production cheap and profitable despite the low 
average yields and the frequent failure of crops. Railroads and 
river steamers carried the harvest to the great grain terminals of 
Port Costa, San Francisco, Vallejo and Benicia, where it) was 
loaded on sailing vessels for the journey around Cape Horn to 


Kurope. Under extreme specialization and mechanization Cali 
fornia had become one of the leading wheat export regions of the 


world, 
Less rapid in development, but already significant and pro- 
phetic were the expansions in intensive horticulture. The Bay 


area was the most mature, and developments in vineyards, fruit 
and vegetables, together with dairying and poultry were solidly 
established. Major irrigation expansion in the San Joaquin, Kern 


and Los Angeles regions was less than a decade old. In the latter 
area grain was still the principal crop but the several recently 


founded irrigation colonies were turning to vineyards and fruits. 
The introduction of Valencia and navel oranges in the 1870's had 
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Fic. 2. The patterns of 1880 reveal the prodigious development of California agricul- 


ture in contrast to the more modest advances in Oregon and Utah and the seattered 


beginnings elsewhere 
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initiated the first great citrus boom. These horticultural activities 
appear to have been based more heavily upon recent introductions 
than upon old Hispanic stocks, and rather than the typical dis- 
tinctive subsistence Mediterranean crop complex, the Anglo-Ameri- 
ean development tended toward extreme commercial specialization. 

Grain, fruit and vegetables likewise dominated Willamette agri- 
culture, but the parallels with California were superficial. Instead 
of the bonanza farm, a mixed agriculture on the quarter-section 
holding was the common pattern. The average farm still had its 
orchard, garden, poultry and livestock; machinery and operations 
were small-scale and simple. Wheat was the leading commercial 
crop. Yields were high, river and rail transportation well de- 
veloped, and the Portland harbor was annually crowded with a 
Kuropean grain fleet. In this cooler, humid climate, oats rather than 
harley was the companion grain. The hardier fruits had increased 
in importance, but lack of a market hindered development. 

In contrast with California the arena of action was limited, 
farm expansion required the clearing of forests, the variety of 
possible crops was smaller and less distinctive, eastern rail con- 
nections were as yet unfinished and California was now a com- 
petitor instead of a market. Equally important, the roots of 
Oregon settlement were traceable to the small mixed farm regions 
of the central and eastern states, and no golden catalyst had 
shaken the old cultural patterns. The result was a slow, steady, 
unspectacular but solid development. 

Coincident with the death of Brigham Young in 1877, the most 
vigorous phase of Mormon colonization drew to a close. Altho 
failing to hold the original limits of Deseret, stretching from 
central Idaho to southern California, the unrelenting colonization 
program had planted over 150,000 Mormons in the valleys from 
southeastern Idaho to southern Nevada and in isolated settlements 
from the Uintas to central Arizona. 

Despite this areal expansion, the cultural and economic patterns 
were little changed. The small farm of 25 to 50 acres, often in- 
adequately watered, handicapped by extreme vagaries of nature, 
tilled with a minimum of machinery, isolated by poor communica- 


tions and supporting a large family, was the general rule. An 
adequate self-contained agriculture remained the economic goal. 
Iixperimental specializations, such as cotton, silk and sugar, were 
designed for community rather than individual enrichment, When 
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surpluses were produced there was little hope of a market. Trial 
shipments of wheat to Murope by way of San Francisco proved 
unprofitable. 

The dynamic bases of Mormon development were the growing 
population and the governing institution rather than individual 
incentives. Many of the localities in the isolated recesses of the 
Colorado Plateau and Great Basin would either never have been 
settled or would have been quickly abandoned under a competitive 
commercial economy. As a result a singular pattern of settlement 
and society was extended over a large portion of the Far West. 

Agriculture had been initiated in several other widely scattered 
localities. The larger valleys of southern Oregon and northern 
California were colonized during the early gold rush era. In 
southern Arizona Mexican, Mormon and other settlers had built 
simple irrigation systems and were marketing their meagre sur 
pluses to adjacent military and mining camps. Mining booms were 
also the initial basis for farming in the Carson-Truckee area, 
the Boise Basin and the Baker and Grande Ronde valleys of 
eastern Oregon. With the great expansion of the grazing industry 
over the interior ranges an increasing acreage of meadowland was 
fenced and improved. 

The most promising new region was the Columbia Plateau of 
eastern Washington and Oregon. By 1880 two decades of trial and 
success had proved the hilly uplands along the eastern margins to 
he an excellent dry land wheat country. A considerable influx of 
settlers followed but expansion was slowed by inadequate trans 
portation. The mounting wheat surplus swamped the capacities of 
the riverboats and portage railroads down the Columbia and only 
the hope of rail connections in the near future encouraged con 
tinued immigration. 


1910 


Developments of the next 30 years brought equally important 


changes (Fig. 3). In California the gross patterns of improved 
land mask fundamental shifts. The great wheat era was over. 
Production fell from over 40 million bushels in 1890 to six million 
in 1910, and improved acreage in the Sacramento Valley had de 
creased half a million in 30 years. Drought, declining yields, com 
petition and higher land values had prompted a shift in emphasis 
to barley, forage crops, fruit and vegetables. 
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Fic. 3. The most spectacular change during the period 1880-1910 was the colonization 
of the Columbia Basin wheat region. Other significant expansions took place in the San 
Joaquin, southern California, Snake River Plain and central Arizona. Acreage in the 
Sacramento Valley had markedly declined. 
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Major developments in horticulture and other intensive activi 
ties, largely coincident with expansion of irrigation, had taken 
place in the San Joaquin, Kern, Southern California and Bay 
regions. Most of the familiar specialty districts, such as wine, 
raisin, lettuce, prune and dairying, were well established, The 
citrus boom of the 1880's had collapsed only to revive with greater 
vigor and over six million orange and nearly one million lemon 
trees were in bearing. Five transcontinental railroads, refrigera 
tion and industry-wide marketing programs now enabled the entire 
nation to enjoy the distinctive produce of California. 

In the Willamette wheat production had been halved by com 
petition from the Columbia Plateau. However, the mixed agricul 
ture was adaptive and, aided by rail connections eastward, fruit, 
vegetable, forage, dairying and other specialties were emphasized. 
A slight decline in total acreage was offset by an increase in variety) 
and value of productions. 

Except for the expansion into the upper Snake River Plain, 
largely a voluntary rather than a directed colonization, changes 
in Mormon Country were internal. linproved irrigation systems 
allowed increased cultivation within most of the larger valleys and 
a considerable area in northern Utah and southern Idaho was being 
successfully dry farmed. Sugar beets had become an important 
crop and a greater commercial production in dairying, poultry and 
fruit was evident. In the main, however, these 30 vears had brought 
only minor modifications and for a large portion of the population 
the humble subsistence patterns were still dominant, 

The construction of rail lines to the seaboard had accelerated 
developments in the interior Northwest. A tremendous influx of 


settlers had transformed the bunchgrass ranges into the premier 
western wheat region, where the large farms, modern machinery 
and one-crop economy resembled an earlier California era. 

The Columbia Basin was the last of the great dry land frontiers 
of the Far West. The homesteader was now foreed into dense 
forests or the desert. Prompted by federal action, clarification of 


land and water laws, and growing national markets, irrigation was 
in a vigorously expanding phase, Before the turn of the century 
Mormon colonists had settled much of the upper Snake River 
country, and large government projects downstream had increased 
Idaho irrigation sevenfold since that time. A quarter of a million 
acres in the Yakima, Wenatchee, Okanogan and other vallevs of 
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central Washington were irrigated and the speculative apple boom 
was in full swing. 

The completion of the Roosevelt Dam on the Salt River in 1910 
laid the foundations for major expansion in central Arizona. 
lorage and grain were the chief crops, altho experimental plant 
ings of cotton and dates had proved successful. The development 
of the Imperial Valley began only in 1901 and was still in a difficult 
stage. Private corporation attempts had not proved wholly sue 
cessful and the invasion of the Colorado River in 1905-6 had been 
a serious setback, 

Numerous other projects of smaller development or potential 
had been completed in Nevada and Oregon which helped swell the 
total irrigated land of the Far West to over seven million acres, or 


nearly one quarter of the total improved area, 


CoNCLUSION 


By 1910 the agricultural patterns of the Far West had reached 
a fairly familiar form. Major changes have since taken place in 
machinery, transportation and marketing, and some shifts in 
emphasis and a few entirely new crops are now evident. Areal 
expansion has been chiefly a function of irrigation development 
and, with a few exceptions, has resulted more from the extension 
of earlier projects than froin the opening of entirely new regions. 
The general area of settlement and the major regions of 1910 were 
therefore not markedly different from those of the present. And, 
most important of all, the regional contrasts in cultural milieu are 
still apparent, reflecting the peculiar historical circumstances of 
their development, 


Unless some firm has been overlooked, the following companies advertising in the 
JourRNAL or Grocrarny sell outline maps: McKnight and McKnight, Market and Center 
Streets, Bloomington, Hlinois; Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago; 
Rand MeNally and Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80; Jeppesen & Company, Stapleton 
Airfield, Denver 7, Colorado; The George F. Cram Co., 730 Washington Street, Indian- 
apolis 7, Indiana and A. J. Nystrom and Co., 3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE FIELD-STUDY COURSE: AN 
EXPERIMENT IN RESOURCE-USE EDUCATION 


ELLA O. KEENE 
Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 


New Hampshire, an old state in terms of settlement, is becom- 
ing increasingly concerned with the problems of resource-use and 
conservation. For the past several years, groups, largely private, 
have been working with these problems, but the educator, while 
willing to cooperate, has not taken an active part in initiating a 
conservation program. 

An example of the work done by one of these private groups 
can be seen in the excellent, one-week course given at Lost River 
Reservation, (near Woodstock) by the Society for the Protection 
of New Hampshire’s Forests. Here, teachers are introduced to the 
basic resources, soil, water, animal life and forests. The instructors 
are ably fitted for their positions for they work with the various 
conservation agencies in the state. 

A second example of this type of effort is a one-week course 
given for high school students at the Spruce Pond Camp (in Allen 
town). Mach of the young people attending this camp is sponsored 
by fish and game clubs, garden clubs or private citizens, who be- 
lieve young people should have knowledge and training which will 
make them leaders in society when they become the citizens of the 
state. The faculty for this course is the same as for the Lost River 
Camp. 

A third and somewhat different example is provided by certain 
out-of-state universities which for several years, have used New 
Hampshire sites to train physical and social science teachers in 
community studies and field techniques. School board and super 
intendents have been making such courses available to teachers 
in the state, but it has been felt by some that these courses lacked 
the proper emphasis needed to satisfactorily meet the needs of 
New Hampshire’s teachers. 


ESTABLISHING THE F'1eLp-Stupy Course 
During the summer session, 1953, Keene Teachers College tried 
for the first time a field-study course in resource-use education. 
The course was organized to meet the demand for teachers in three 
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areas of education, namely: 1. Teachers of Grade 4, who needed 
the background material for teaching the unit on New Hampshire 
prescribed by the state guide to social studies; 2. Teachers of the 
social sciences, in the secondary schools, who, because of the small 
size of many of the high schools, must handle two or more phases 
of the social sciences in their regular teaching program. These 
teachers hoped that resource-use education might be a unifying 
force for their total program; and 3. Teachers of science in the 
secondary schools, who realized resource-use education could be 
a motivation in their teaching, but who felt inadequate in general 
knowledge and in knowing where or how to start. 

‘Two instructors, one each from the geography and education 
departments, began plans for the course early in March, The edu- 
cator was concerned with organizing the information in a manner 
that would; be useful to the teacher in actual teaching situations. 
This was done thru the supervision of chosen projects which, when 
completed, the teacher could use in the classroom. 

The geographer, because of his training and experience in the 
interrelation of human and natural factors was best qualified to 
select the most promising location for field activities. Also, the 
geographer, at least in the early stages of planning, provided most 
of the source materials and basic field techniques. Later, the at 
tributes of the geographer were used in the summarization and 
assembling the total learnings of the course. 

The two coordinated their work closely and the course would 
not have been anywhere near as successful without the unique con- 
tributions of each, 


Six Generat THEMES 
Six general themes were developed, always keeping in mind 
four resources basic to the conservationist—soil, water, animal 
life and forests. In turn, comparisons were made of these resources 
in applying the following themes to six geographic regions recog 
nized by the State Planning and Development Commission. 
The six themes were as follows: 


1. ‘To examine the number, quality and distribution, of the peo- 
ple of New Hampshire in light of their historical and cultural 
heritage. This theme also included the organization and conserva- 
tion of human resources, Note was also taken of man as a modifier 
of landscapes. 
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2. To examine the agricultural pattern of the state in light of 
variations in climatic conditions, previous land use and edaphic 
factors. 

3. To consider the influence of the physical and climatic envi- 
ronment upon the forestry pattern. Further, to consider the role 
of forestry in manufacturing, tourism and water shed control. 

4. To observe and to study the resourcess which encourage 
tourism in the state. To study and make observations of many 
ramifications of the tourist industry. 

5. To study manufacturing and the role played by tradition, 
basic natural resources, power and pure water in the character of 
manufacturing in the state. 

6. To examine the role of transportation and communication 
in the development of the state. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE COURSE 

The course met five days a week for six weeks and carried six 
semester hours graduate and undergraduate credit. Time was de 
voted to visiting selected places, interviewing consultants and sum 
marizing each day’s experience, with a minimum number of hours 
in ¢lass-room instruction. All students were required to keep a 
trip diary, which together with the project, was to show how the 
information would be used in actual teaching. Kmphasis was 
placed on personal and group responsibility and working for the 
good of the whole. The situation was far removed from the class 
room lecture. The final week was spent in summarization and com 
pleting projects. 

The first week was spent close to the campus, studying three 
communities, selected because of variations in their size and type. 
The first was a small, residential community, noted for its com 
munity spirit and cooperation. This community lost population 
hetween 1830 and 1920 and has only recently begun to grow as a 
residential area for people with middle class incomes. The second 
community is also small, under 3,000, It consists of a mixed pattern 
basically manufacturing with homes of many retired people and 
summer residents. This community has shown a consistent, tho 
small, growth thruout its history. The third community was Keene, 
a city of 15,000, which is a financial and cultural center for the 
Monadnock Region, with approximately 25 diversified industries. 


In visiting these communities, the group tried to find why people 
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lived where they did, what the community offered in the way of 
schools, health services, cultural offerings, transportation facilities 
and job opportunities. The study attempted to explain these in 
terms of the four basic resources previously mentioned. 

On an excursion early in the program, a soil conservationist 
pointed to the examples of good and poor farm practices, General 
observations were made of soil structures, ditching, terracing and 
contour plowing. The trip ended at a prosperous dairy farm, where 
the farm manager was interviewed. The trip provided opportunities 
to gain basie understandings to be applied later in developing the 
agricultural theme. 

The County Forester did much the same for his field. One of 
his major contributions was an explanation of the newly enacted 
Timber Tax Law, a Law which taxes yield rather than standing 
growth. The forester was able to clear up basic misconceptions 
concerning its intent and general operation. In this connection, a 
visit to a private tree farm offered an opportunity to observe forest 
management, lumbering methods and the marketing of timber 
under the direction of a forest manager. Cutting practices and fire 
prevention were discussed and illustrated. 

The Edueation Technician for the State Department of Fish 
and Game conducted a tour of a hatchery and trout-rearing station. 
The relationship between pure, cold water, natural food and the 
hatching and raising of fish was discussed, Note was made of some 
changes in streams which resulted from unwise forest practices. 
New techniques were observed in the feeding of trout and in the use 
of artificial light and other general advances in raising fingerlings 
for the stream in a shorter period, The relationship between the 
tourist industry and the Fish and Game Department was discussed 
at length. 

New Hampshire is a small state. In spite of its very small size, 
however, sections of the state are isolated by rugged topography. 
One aim of the course was to familiarize students with these 
isolated areas. 

During the third week, the group journeyed to the Seacoast 
Region, where the State University served as home base. The 
facilities of the University were especially suited to our needs and 
every provision was made for our comfort and convenience, even to 
setting aside a room for conference and discussion. While in the 
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Seacoast Region, work on the themes continued. The largest truck 
farm in the state was visited, the intensive use of land was observed 
and attention given to problems in general farm management in an 
area having a very short growing season. 

A visit to the University Agricultural College proved interest- 
ing from the standpoint of making teachers aware of the services 
it offers to farmers, the development of new plants suited to a short 
growing season and glacial soils and the experimental projects 
being carried on in feeding poultry and dairy animals. 

Adequate relaxation and recreation were planned for the group. 
Among other things this included an opportunity to swim at Hamp- 
ton Beach State Park. 

A second series of overnight trips took the group to the White 
Mountain Region where lodgings were obtained in standard but 
low cost tourist homes and cabins. This offered the opportunity to 
use and observe tourist facilities, One night was spent at Moosi 
lauke Ravine Lodge, an overnight spot, owned and operated by the 
Dartmouth Outing Club for the convenience of mountain climbers. 
Seventy summer campers, with their councilors, were there that 
evening, and it was a unique opportunity to see this important 
industry in action. 

On the theme manufacturing in the state, simple interview 
questions were applied to all industries. These included the fol 
lowing points: 

1. What specifically do you manufacture? 

2. Where are your sources of raw materials? Your markets? Do 
you have competitors? Where are their plants located? 

3. What transportation do you use for your raw materials? For 
your finished products? Do you have special transportation prob 
lems. 

4. Where do you obtain your labor? What in-service training do 
you offer? 

5. What are your sources of power? Do you feel that the kind 
and source of power used to be adequate, dependable and low 
enough in cost? What changes would you recommend? Is water 
necessary to your industry? What are its source, requirements and 
problems? 

6. How did your plant come to be located here? What advan- 
tages or disadvantages are offered by this location? 
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This list is not complete but it had the advantage of channeling 
discussion and setting a similar pattern for all industries. The 
managers and personnel were most cooperative in giving direct 
answers; and, in most cases where the answers were not known, 
efforts were made to find them. Thruout the interviews no attempt 
was made to press for an answer; however, most members of the 
class were surprised at the frankness of the replies given during 
these interviews. Comparisons and conclusions were drawn during 
a summarization session which followed each plant visit. 

Industries visited included various textile plants, the American 
Optical Company, the Precision Ball Bearing Company, the Marion 
Electric Company (makers of electrie meters), the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard and the Brown Company (makers of pulp and paper 
products). Some were short visits, others, as in the case of Brown 
Company in Berlin, took the whole day. 


ReACTIONS TO THE COURSE 

Students felt that they had gained experiences which gave first- 
hand information about the state and its problems. Interest in con- 
servation was stimulated by the feeling of exhilaration upon seeing 
65 acres of ground, which last year had been scrub growth, but now 
producing vegetables for the Boston market and seeing results of 
efforts toward flood control thru interstate compacts, in the de- 
velopment of new techniques in industry and agriculture, in the 
improvement of labor relations and in the growth of requisite com- 
munity spirit and willingness to solve local problems. 

The general public was at first a little astounded that they 
might contribute to a teacher’s knowledge. When it was understood 
that the tables were now turned, the teachers were the learners, 
citizens, farmers, factory personnel and technicians were most co- 
operative and gave wholeheartedly of their time and effort. 

The staff felt their efforts in planning the course and in making 
the great many contacts necessary to arrange for accommodations, 
lectures and interviews to be most worthwhile. Things which the 
staff would do differently, given another opportunity, are 1. Strue- 
ture the course less rigidly and give more time for group work; 
2. Make the trip diary a less arduous chore and 3. Use as consul- 
tants more of the people actually performing the work and fewer 
of the chief administrators and top technicians. 


Both faculty and students gained positive information regard- 
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ing current geographic patterns in the state and its need for and 
use of basic resources. In New Hampshire, an ‘‘old’’ state with 
many resource problems, such courses as this will aid in develop- 
ing a cooperative effort toward the establishment and follow-up of 
sound policies of conservation, 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAJOR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN ARKANSAS 


IRENE A. MOKE 
University of Arkansas 
Some interesting geographic observations can be made concern- 

ing the distribution of the major industries in Arkansas by com- 
paring a map showing the topography of the state in generalized 
form and a map showing the location of those industries in the 
state which employ over 100 persons (Figs. 1 and 2). The compari- 
son of these two maps serves well as a starting point for the study 
of the nature and distribution of the state’s manufacturing in 
dustry. The relationships between land forms and industrial dis 
tribution are sufficiently clear in several instances so that students 
can readily arrive at several broad generalizations which provide 
the basis for more detailed study. 


Masor Inpustrries LACKING IN Two Masor AREAS 


It is apparent, first, that there is one area of pronounced ab 
sence of any industrial establishments of the specified size—the 
Boston Mountain section of the Ozark Uplands. While the Boston 
Mountains are structurally a plateau rather than a mountain 
area, topographically they are hills, and the terrain in many areas is 
exceedingly rugged, with narrow and deep valleys. Population is 
sparse, and resources are limited. The major resource is the 
Upland Hardwood forest, most of which is contained within the 
Ozark National Forest. As yet this forest resource is largely un 
tapped for commercial purposes. 

At first glance the Ouachita Mountain Province seems to be 
subject to the same broad generalization as the Boston Mountains, 
with an apparent absence of any of the larger industrial establish 
ments. However, a more careful examination of the two maps will 
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reveal that there are some establishments in the Ouachitas, their 
locations marginal with reference to the region as a whole. The 
Ouachita Mountains in the central and northern parts has a ridge 
and valley topography, with a general east-west trend to both the 
ridges and the valleys. One of the chief valleys, at the eastern end 
of the Ouachitas, is the Mazarn Basin in which Hot Springs 
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located, and it will be noted that there is a cluster of industrial 
establishments in and near Hot Springs. In the west, Waldron in 
Scott County and Mena in Polk County are both located in valley 
areas. While it is not suggested that a complete explanation can 
he made in terms of land forms, students will readily appreciate 
the significance of accessibility and of a valley terrain in aiding the 
development of industries. 


Four Areas or INpusTRIAL CONCENTRATION 


In the state, four chief areas of concentration of industry 
appear. The greatest number of plants are located in: 1. the Arkan- 
sas Valley, from Little Rock to Fort Smith; 2. the Kastern Ouachita 
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Piedmont; 3. the Gulf Coastal Plain; and 4. Northwestern Arkansas. 

The first of these, the Arkansas Valley, is a region of diversified 
industries. They range from glass products and alarm clocks to the 
production of canned goods and the mining of coal. Three groups 
dominate, however—lumber and wood products, the processing of 
agricultural products and mineral production, Others of impor- 


/8 


Fic. 2, Landform Regions of Arkansas. 1. The Ozark Plateaus: la, the Springfield 
Plateau; Ib, the Salem Plateau; Ic, the Boston Mountains. 2. The Arkansas Valley 
3. The Ouachita Province. 4. The Gulf Coastal Plain. 5. The Mississippi Alluvial Plain 


tance are textile plants and shoe-manufacturing concerns, Diversity 
of industry is to be expected in this part of the state, as the Valley 
contains the two counties with the highest average density of 
population and has not only a plentiful labor supply but a good 
local market. Natural advantages are the valley feature itself, which 
has made this area a transportation route since early days, its pos- 
session of some areas of good alluvial soils, its mild climate per- 
mitting an almost year-round agricultural production, an adequate 
water supply, and the presence of two mineral resources, bituminous 
to semi-anthracite coal and natural gas. 
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The Eastern Ouachita Piedmont, the second area of industrial 
concentration, has the locational advantages typified by many pied- 
mont areas of the world. From early days, transportation routes 
have followed it. Towns have developed along it, and with them 
have come industries which have developed according to the special 
resources of the area. For example, the manufacturing growth of 
the Kastern Ouachita Piedmont has been greatly encouraged by 
the presence of the ore of aluminum, bauxite, which is found pri- 
marily in Saline and Pulaski counties, and by the development in 
the past 20 years of barite deposits in Hot Spring county. From 
the standpoint of value of production, the piedmont is domi- 
nantly mineral in its industrial output. Bauxite-based industries 
are concentrated in the vicinity of the cities of Bauxite, Malvern 
and Arkadelphia, and barite industries in Malvern. Some power is 
available from hydroelectrie developments in the near-by Ouachi- 
tas. Minerals do not hold the stage alone, however, for a second 
group of highly important establishments in the piedmont is made 
up of the lumber and wood products industries. Further diversifi- 
cation has been brought about by the entry of textile and shoe 
manufacturing. 

The city of Little Rock, which is located in the Arkansas Valley, 
nevertheless partakes also of the piedmont location, situated as it is 
at the place where the Arkansas River emerges from its valley 
between the Ouachitas and the Boston Mountains onto the broad 
Mississippi plain. Little Rock enjoys a crossroads location, with the 
advantages of both the piedmont and the valley. 

In the southwest the city of Texarkana altho located on the Gulf 
Coastal Plain also has some of the advantages of the piedmont lo- 
cation, as some of its growth has been due to the fact that routes 
from northeast Arkansas to the Red River Valley, after following 
the Kastern Ouachita Piedmont, continue southwest across the 
plains to Texarkana, The old route from northeast Arkansas, along 
the Ozark Piedmont, the Ouachita Piedmont, then southwest to the 
former village of Caddo and present city of Texarkana is now 
roughly delineated by U.S. Highway 67. 

An extension of the Piedmont aspect of manufacturing develop 
ment may be noted north of the Arkansas Valley along the eastern 
margin of the Ozark Plateaus, and west of Arkadelphia along the 
southern fringe of the Ouachitas. 

The third of the four chief areas of concentration of industry, 
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the Gulf Coastal Plain, has a broad dispersion of industrial es- 
tablishments. Some clustering may be noted in the central part of 
the plain, but on the whole the industries are well dispersed. While 
there is a certain amount of diversity, with some textile plants, 
metal-fabrication industries and food-producing plants, two other 
groups of industries are decidedly dominant—the minerals group 
and the forest-based industries. 

Two things account in large part for this development on the 
Gulf Coastal Plain. The region has petroleum and natural gas 
fields, and it possesses extensive stands of pure pine and _ pine- 
hardwood forests. 

Petroleum was first found in commercial quantities in Arkansas 
in 1921, in the El Dorado Field of Union County. Development has 
been rapid, with Columbia County and Union County leading in 
production. Products of the industry range from gasoline to plastie 
cement. Associated with some of the oil fields is natural gas, which 
is referred to as ‘wet’? gas or sour gas, and must be carefully 
treated before it is suitable for use as a fuel. 

Less dramatic, but at least as typical of industrial development 
on the Gulf Coastal Plain is the group made up of the lumber, wood 
products and paper-making industries. This group of plants is well 
distributed over the plain. Every one of the counties there has some 
development of industry based on forest resources, and there are 
several very large plants. Both hardwoods and softwoods are used, 
with a variety of products. The fast-growing southern pines furnish 


pulp-wood for the manufacture of craft papers. Other plants make 


flooring, construction materials, furniture and veneers, An inter 
esting associated manufacture in Crossett is the production of 
smoke flavoring, charcoal, acetic acid and wood oils. Recent figures 
indicate a growth in the lumber and wood products industries and 
an increase in the acreage devoted to forest on the Gulf Coastal 
Plain. 

The fourth area of concentration of manufactures in Arkansas 
is in the northwest. This part of Arkansas is located on the Spring 
field Plateau, on a portion of the platean which is relatively undis 
sected in contrast to the rough terrain bordering it on the east and 
south. Adjacent to the northwest counties is the rough land of the 
Boston Mountains and of the dissected areas of the Springfield 
Plateau which resemble the Boston Mountains in terrain and in 
north-central Arkansas extend in places to the Missouri border and 
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heyond, As a generalized landform regions map fails to show the 
very hilly nature of the Springfield Plateau in north-central Ar- 
kansas, it should be supplemented at this point by the use of topo- 
graphic quadrangles. 

Transportation routes in northwest Arkansas are dominantly 
north-south across the less dissected portion of the Springfield 
Plateau in Benton and Washington counties, a response to the hilly 
country and sparse population of the area immediately eastward. 
These two counties are considered to constitute the major portion 
of the region here designated as Northwest Arkansas, with a minor 
extension eastward along the margins of the hillier sections of the 
plateau. Just south of the city of Fayetteville, and continuing to the 
northern part of Crawford county, a spur of the Boston Mountains 
extends westward and forms a division between the manufacturing 
district of the Northwest and that of the western Arkansas Valley. 

Northwest Arkansas ranks last in value of output among the four 
regions of industrial concentration here discussed. The Northwest 
has none of the larger manufacturing plants employing more than 
500 people. However, it does have a number of plants in the group 
with 101-500 employees. There is a decided specialization in these 
industries, with two groups represented, food processing and 
textile products. Altho there is strong competition in other parts of 
the state, nevertheless this section is the major broiler-producing 
area, and a number of the plants are poultry-processing centers. 
Northwest Arkansas is also the chief cannery area of the state. The 
vegetables and small fruits canned are produced partly within the 
region, partly in other regions of Arkansas and in other states. 
Northwest Arkansas is part of a larger canning area which extends 
into Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas. In textiles, production is con- 
centrated chiefly on work clothes and hosiery. 

The natural advantages of the Northwest are chiefly those of 
location and terrain. In addition, it has benefited from the develop- 
ment of a specialty type of agriculture. 


Mississippr ALLuvIAL PLAIN 


It will be noted that there are a few cities on the Mississippi 
Alluvial Plain with large manufacturing industries. However, no 
concentration of industry ean be found in this predominantly agri- 
cultural region. Helena is an old river city, its original growth 
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encouraged by its situation at the confluence of streams. Helena and 
West Helena still benefit from the river location. In the northeast, 
Blytheville and Osceola are located in the major agricultural 
county of Arkansas. Trumann in Poinsett County and Jonesboro 
in Craighead County also have large industries. In Trumann there 
is a large veneer-making concern which was established some 40 
years ago when timber was available in the vicinity, but which now 
operates almost entirely with woods brought in from other areas 
an indication of the general trend towards reduction of forest 
acreage on the Mississippi Plain. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


While the map, Figure 1, is concerned only with those industries 
in Arkansas which employ at least 100 persons, more than half of 
the industries of the state employ less than that number, and a 
large percentage employ less than 25 persons. These small estab 
lishments in most cases are producing for limited distribution, 
They are well disseminated thruout the state and are omitted from 
the present map because they tend to obscure the basic faets con 
cerning industrial areas. 

It is well to note at this point the importance of the forest 
products industries in the general industrial picture in Arkansas.’ 
While many of the plants in the state are small, employing only a 
few persons, the total number of plants is large, and the percentage 
which they comprise of the total of all manufacturing and mining 


industries is a clear indication of their importance in the state’s 


economy. The latest available estimate of the numerical dominance 
of the lumber, wood products, and paper industries shows them as 
making up approximately 60 per cent of the total number of manu 
facturing plants. There are about 2000 forest-industries plants in 
the state, which employ about 45 per cent of the total number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing. Of all the industries of the 
state, exclusive of agriculture, this is the group with the widest 
dissemination, 

‘Source materials used in arriving at all percentage estimates are as follows: Em- 
ployment and Payrolls, Second Quarter, 1952, Arkansas Employment Security Division, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Directory of Arkansas Industries, 1951 Edition (and Supple- 
ments), Arkansas Resources and Development Commission, Little Rock, Arkansas and 
The Blue Book of Southern Progress, 1952 and 1953 editions, Manufacturers Record 
Publishing Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
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Arkansas is still near the bottom in manufacturing development 
when compared to the rest of the states in the South. However, 
manufacturing industries are on the increase in importance. A 


further study which should suggest itself to students is the explora- 


tion of reasons for what appears to have been a lag in develop- 
ment in Arkansas, followed by a study of trends and possibilities. 


THE COAST PILOT AS AN AID TO THE TEACHING 
OF GEOGRAPHY 


LYMAN D. LYNN 


U. § Const and Geodeti Survey* 


(Gieography teachers in grade and intermediate schools located 
in coastal areas may be overlooking a useful training aid if they 
are not cognizant of the United States Coast Pilots published by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey of the Department of Commerce. 
These volumes are designed for use by mariners—sailing men 
whether they be masters, navigators or pilots of seagoing vessels 
or operators of pleasure craft in the inland and intracoastal 
waterways. Consequently, their utility from the standpoint of gen- 
eral geography is possibly not widely recognized, 

Navigators, of course, rely primarily on charts; but not every- 
thing can be shown or explained on a chart. The Coast Pilot, 
therefore, is used as a supplement or, better, as an auxiliary to the 
nautical charts of the area with which the volume is concerned. The 
contents of the Coast Pilots have been said to consist of *‘informa- 
tion which cannot be conveniently shown on the nautical charts.”’ 


HisroricaL STATEMENT 
Mr. John @. Stewart in his book Coasts, Waves and Weather, 
published by Ginn and Company in 1945, observes that 


“The pilots form a unique and a fascinating literature which ought to be better known 


to the general public, and which is a necessary but neglected element in the training of 


*M ip Information Section 
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marine navigators and in the training of their instructors in a time of emergency. Far 
too many teachers and writers have thought of navigation as a branch of trigonometry.’ 


While in no sense a geographical text, the Coast Pilot or Sailing 
Directions, as the volumes published by the United States Hydro- 
graphic Office for foreign areas are called, is actually a lineal 
descendent of one of the oldest forms of geographical writing. This 
is vividly stated in the following quotation from the volume, The 
Evolution of Celestial Navigation by Charles L, Petze, Jr., pub 
lished in 1948 hy Motor Boating: 


“The Egyptian of 3200 B.C., sailing out of the Nile and along the southern coast 
of the Mediterranean, faced many of the same problems that confront a modern eaptain 
sailing down the Delaware and out to sea. That is why the Book of Sailing Directions is 
one of the oldest books known to man. The first such book—in manuscript form of 
course—of which we have knowledge, the Periplus of Scylax, was written sometime 
between the 6th and 4th centuries B.C. It has been supplemented but never, in purpose 
or character of content, has it been supe rseded. The Periplus or ‘sailing round book’ of 
the ancient world, the Portolano or harbor book of the early Middle Ages, the Rutter? 
of the English sailor of 1500 to 1800, the Coast Pilot; all are essentially the same book 
Fach contains details of landmarks, shoals, anchorages and other information required 
for the safety, comfort, and trading proclivities of the mariner 


Kven as the book for mariners had its origins early in the 
history of the world so one of its descendents appeared early in 
the history of our country. The first deseriptive work for navi 
gators on the Atlantic Coast of America was the English Pilot, This 
was designed during colonial days to facilitate navigation of the 
American coast and its harbors during an era when the charts were 
very inadequate, This single-volume work ran to more than 40 
editions before the declaration of American Independence. 

In the following years, publication of sailing directions and 
other aids to navigation continued as private enterprise shared 
by various compilers and publishers. The most famous and widely 
circulated of these were the charts and sailing directions compiled 


and published, beginning in the late 18th century, by Kdimund 


Blunt who was succeeded by his sons, Edmund, Jr. and George. 
The first Coast Pilot published by the United States Coast 
Survey was a ‘Directory’? or compendium of sailing directions 


for the Pacifie Coast written in his ‘‘spare time’’ by George David 
son, one of the great pioneer personalities of the Survey, not very 


long after California, Oregon and Washington became a part of 


* Corruption of the French “routier.” 
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the United States. Parts of it appeared originally in a San Fran- 
cisco newspaper and it was first published in its entirety in the 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey for 
1858. Subsequent editions were issued as separate volumes. 

The systematic Coast Pilot work of the Coast Survey was begun 
in the 1870’s following the purchase by the government of the 
Blunt copyrights. The first volume was a ‘‘Coast Pilot for the 


Atlantic Sea-Board, Gulf 


of Maine and its Coast from Eastport 


f USCP-ATLANTK SECTION A- 1950 


ATLANTIC COAST SECTION Be 


U.S.C. P-—-GULF COAS T1949 


The ten U.S. Coast Pilots published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
to Boston, 1874°" issued by the Government Printing Office in 1875. 
Three years later the pilot for Boston Bay to New York was com- 
pleted and published. 

In the ensuing years the work progressed rapidly until now the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey publishes ten Coast Pilot: volumes 


(Fig. 1). 


Atlantic Coast, 
Atlantic 
Atlantic Coast, 
Atlantic 


Before 1953 these volumes were designated as follows: 


Section A, St. Croix River to Cape Cod 
Section B, Cape Cod to Sandy Hook 
Section C, Sandy Hook to Cape Henry 
Section D, Cape Henry to Key West 


(Coast 


Coast, 
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Gulf Coast 

West Indies. including Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 

Pacific Coast, California, Oregon and Washington 

Alaska, Part I, Dixon Entrance to Yakutat Bay 

Alaska, Part II, Yakutat Bay to Arctic Ocean including the Aleutian Islands 
, Hawanan Islands 


Commencing in 1953 the decision was made to designate the 


volumes by consecutive numbers in the order of the titles listed 
above. A recent Coast Pilot published is U.S. C. P. No. 3, Atlantic 
Coast, Sandy Hook to Cape Henry, 1953. A brief description of the 
contents of this latest volume may serve to suggest its practical 
use as a teaching aid. 


CONTENT 


Following a brief preface is a 16-page signature, partially 


printed in color, which is also issued as a separate informational 


pamphlet. In this signature is a list of the nautical charts pertain 
ing to the area covered by the book and a set of diagrams, in color, 
showing the limits of each chart. Following is a series of half-tone 
reproductions of photographs illustrating various features within 
the area, such as major bridges and boatyards, and also pictures 
of Coast and Geodetic Survey activities concerned with the produc 
tion of charts. At the end of the signature are color plates showing 
code flags and signal meanings and storm warning devices. 

Chapter 1 is headed ‘‘General Information’? and lists, among 
other things, various agencies concerned with shipping in general 
and the functions they perform, Other miscellaneous information is 
included, such as data pertaining to radio, lori, radar, waves, 
hurricanes, danger signals, inland waterways and pertinent publi 
cations, 

Chapter 2 contains general regional information, ineluding 
weather and climate, and Chapter 2A reprints navigation regula 
tions derived from the Federal Register. 

Chapter 3 consists of sailing directions in the form of tables 
viving positions, courses, distances and distances from origin. 

Following the first three chapters are 12 others describing vari 
ous segments of the area in great detail, working from north to 
south and clockwise around Chesapeake Bay. The information, 
which is based on actual field surveys, is specific and complete. 
All landing and boat-handling facilities are deseribed and their 
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actual condition is stated. Landmarks are described, depths of 
water are given. The information extends to all navigable rivers 
up to the head of navigation. These chapters are a veritable mine 
of place names; towns and villages with their facilities are de 
scribed, and even some historical data is included (Fig. 2.) 

An appendix contains a wealth of miscellaneous information 


not included in the chapter on general information. It contains 
full information on the Coast and Geodetic Survey; locations of 
engineer districts; branch Hydrographic offices; Coast Guard 
district commanders and lifeboat stations; customs districts and 
ports of entry; public health quarantine stations, hospitals and 
clinies; and Weather Bureau offices. Locations of foreign consuls 
are given. Yacht clubs are listed as are national parks and monu 
ments in the area, The appendix closes with a series of detailed 
climatological tables. 


Bound at the end of the book is a pamphlet, also issued sepa- 
rately and printed in color, containing nautical chart symbols and 
abbreviations and including plates showing types of lighted and 
unlighted bouys, types of aids to intracoastal waterway navigation 
and an illustration of the system of dual purpose marking where 
the intracoastal waterway and other waterways coincide, 

A double end-paper is devoted to useful tables including dis- 
tance of visibility of objects at sea, conversion tables of degrees 
to compass points and vice versa, feet to meters, fathoms to meters, 
nautical miles to statute miles and statute miles to nautical miles. 

The volume is thoroly indexed, 

Supplements to each Coast Pilot are published annually. Each 
supplement is complete in itself and cancels all previous issues. 
The supplements are mainly concerned with the latest information 
on aids to navigation but also include some additional general in- 
formation. 


The Coast Pilots are very moderately priced and are for sale 
at the Washington office of the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
by the various District Offices and sales agents of the Bureau. 
Information may be obtained by writing to the Director U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C, 


(‘ONCLUSION 


At least two uses of the Coast Puots as teaching aids may be 


suggested: 1. as a general classroom reference book on maritime 
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Chart 495.— Yorktown is on the southwest side of York River 6.7 miles above the 
mouth. High on the bluff in the southerly part of the town is the Yorktown Monument, 
and a group of buildings is prominent on the shore back of the wharves. The main part 
of the town is not visible from the river. George P. Coleman Memorial Bridge, which 
crosses the river from Yorktown to Gloucester Point, has twin swing spans with a middle 
horizontal clearance of 454 feet and a vertical clearance of 60 feet; the two spans open 
clockwise simultaneously. The wharves at the Yorktown end of the bridge have depths 
of 9 to 20 feet at their faces. Gasoline, Diesel oil, fresh water, ice, and some provisions 
can be obtained at Yorktown. 

Gloucester Point is a village at the northeast end of Coleman Bridge. There are 
several wharves and buildings and some conspicuous oil tanks on the low point, and 
the red brick building of the Virginia Commission of Fisheries is about 500 yards 
northeastward. The oil wharf has depths of about 10 feet at the outer end, and 
another wharf, in poor condition, has about 16 feet at the face. 

Local captains report that, with average weather conditions, slack water occurs 
on the Gloucester Point side of York River about 2 hours earlier than on the Yorktown 
side. 

The Naval Mine Depot piers on the southwest side of York River 8 miles above the 
mouth have depths of about 39 feet at their outer ends. Off the piers is a restricted 
area for mine service testing; limits of the area and regulations governing it are given 
in § 207.128, Chapter 2A. 

A naval anchorage area begins off the Naval Mine Depot piers and extends up 
river about 4 miles; limits of the area and regulations governing it are given in § 202.166, 
Chapter 2A. 

The wharf ruins off Carmines Island, on the northeast side of York River 9.5 
miles above the mouth, were not visible in 1951; a buoy marks the former location of 
the outer end. Timberneck Creek, Cedarbush Creek, and Carter Creek, on the north- 
east side 10, 11.5, and 12 miles above the mouth, are shallow and are used only by 
smali local boats. 

Felgates Creek and King Creek have a common entrance, with depths of about 
3 feet over the flats, on the southwest side of York River 10.5 miles above the mouth. 
The fixed highway bridge over the mouth of Felgates Creek has a horizontal clearance 
of 45 feet and a vertical clearance of 8 feet. 

The Naval Supply Depot wharves at Cheatham Annex, on the southwest side of 
York River 11.5 miles above the mouth, have depths of about 39 feet at their faces. 

Queen Creek, on the southwest side of York River 12.5 miles above the mouth, 
has depths of 2}; feet across the flats at the entrance, 4 feet inside for 2 miles, and 144 
feet for 2 miles farther to a fixed highway bridge 1.5 miles from the town of Williams- 
burg. Stakes on either side of the entrance mark the limits of Virginia Commission 
of Fisheries experimental oyster beds. The channel is difficult to navigate in some 
places. 

Aberdeen Creek, on the northeast side of York River 14 miles above the mouth, 
has depths of about 2 feet across the flats at the entrance. A marine railway on the 
east side of the creek near the entrance has a hauling capacity of 35 tons and can handle 
bohts up to 55 feet in length and 5 feet in draft; the yard makes some general repairs, 45 

Clay Bank (7. O.) is on the northeast side of York River 15 miles above the mouth. 


Fic. 2. Sample page from U. S. Coast Pilot 3, Atlantic Coast, Sandy Hook to Caps 
Henry, 1953 


matters, 2. as a guide-hook for field trips on foot or by automobile 


along the coasts or by boat offshore. Undoubtedly the imaginative 


teacher will be able to devise other uses for the volumes. 


\ 
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GREENSBURG JUNIOR GEOGRAPHERS 


KATHERINE MONTGOMERY 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


The Greensburg Junior Geography Club was one of the first 
academic clubs to be organized in our Junior-Senior High School. 
| asked permission to organize and to sponsor such a club because 
| felt that it would help fill the needs of children whose formal 
education in geography is to be completed at the close of the eighth 
grade, but who may have a keen interest in the ‘‘ World, Its Lands, 
and Peoples.’’ At the same time, I felt that the children would feel 
encouraged to take a more active part in geography activities. This, 
in turn, would help them to become participating members of an 
interest group, an opportunity not afforded during regular class 
time due to the large number of students in each class. 

At the first meeting, only 10 prospective members appeared, 
most of whom were ninth graders. They wondered if they were 
going to have to study or get to play. One year later we had 30 mem- 
bers enrolled. 

Our first step was to choose a club name, a motto and club colors. 
The members insisted that all three of the above be geographie in 
meaning. So they chose Greensburg Junior Geographers as their 
name, and Forward with Geographic Education as their motto. 
After much serious discussion, they finally selected Red and Blue 
as club colors. The red signified temperatures and the blue repre- 
sented water. Both heat and water are essential in any of man’s 
activities. 

Five officers were elected and a committee, composed of the five 
remaining members, was appointed to draw up a constitution. This, 
with revisions, was adopted and our Greensburg Junior Geogra- 
phers were formally granted a charter by the Student Council and 
we were ready to begin work. 

We decided to try to accomplish three big projects in the follow- 
ing order. First, we wanted to get acquainted with other clubs of 
the same type and interests. Second, we wanted to become affiliated 
with adult groups on a state and national level. Our corresponding 
secretary, who was elected to that position because of his ability 
to organize and to write letters, immediately began getting in touch 
with other Junior Geography Clubs of Pennsylvania and exchang- 
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ing plans, pictures and ideas to improve club activities with them, 
All correspondence was carefully filed for future reference. 

Third, and of immediate interest, we decided to take an active 
part in the annual Geography Show sponsored by the Geography 
Club of Western Pennsylvania, and held at the Buhl Planetarium, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Participation in this Show is a wonder- 


Fic. 1. Officers of Greensburg Junior Geography Club are, reading from left to right 


Mary Lou Valentino, recording secretary; Greer Schott, treasurer; Clara Fabian, presi- 


dent; Kenneth Mino, vice-president; and Charles Keenan, corresponding secretary 


ful incentive to the club members, but I have found that I must 
work to prevent a lessening interest during the second semester 
of the school year. To help prevent this slump in interest, we have 
developed a correspondence with pen pals in other lands and plan 
a spring geography display. We also hope to put on an assembly 
program for Pan American Day. 


| 
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Altho the Greensburg Junior Geographers is growing in mem- 
bership and is developing in quality and in interest, | am by no 
means satisfied. There are many problems facing us which have to 
he solved if our club is to be of increasing value to the school and 
to the community. These include a keener interest on the part of 
the administration, the geography teacher, the parents and the lay 
members of the community. 


THE NEED FOR A WORLD-WIDE GEOGRAPHIC 
EDUCATION SURVEY 


A. There has been a lag in the spread and growth of geographic 

education in part because: 

1. Technical means of accumulating geographic information 
and communicating this information has grown so rapidly 
that a. the synthesizing of basic information into concepts 
and b. the teaching of the basic concepts have lagged behind. 
The spread of technology plus the changes it brings have 
altered the cultural environments in many parts of the world 
so rapidly that current geographic information soon becomes 
past history. New geographies must be written and taught. 

B. Teachers of geography are faced with the problem of devis- 

ing and teaching approaches to geographic learning and/or type 
(or representative) studies, 

The volume of geographic content is so large and the details are 

so multitudinous that it is impossible for any one person to learn all 


the world’s geography. Consequently, pupils need to learn ap 
proaches or systems of study. These approaches should enable one 


to undertake an individual study of any geographic topic or region 
for which a need arises. Often too much emphasis has been and is 
placed on a rather thin world coverage or on too much detail of 
small areas (neglecting large parts of the world). Some system 
must be devised and used which will avoid these two extremes. 

C, There is a greater need for well-prepared teachers of geogra- 
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phy today because of our shrinking (in ratio of time to distance) 
complex world, 

Before 1900, classroom and textbook presentation of far away 
places could not be easily questioned or checked by students. Today 
because of rapid communication by means of film, radio, telegraph, 
press and television, the classroom pupil may have recent frag 
ments of information from all parts of the world. This information 
may not be in agreement with the teacher or the textbook, 

D. As the decades go by it is becoming more difficult to teach 
geography. 

Today because of the increased percentages of children reared 
in cities, the task of presenting the subject in many countries be- 
comes more difficult. More and more children miss the rich eduea 
tional experiences of rural living. Now urban teachers must attempt 
to present the physical environment as a basis before building eul 
tural geographic concepts upon the physical. 

ki. Thruout the world school building programs are being ae 
celerated to provide. facilities for rapidly growing school popula 
tions, 

Unless expert guidance is offered for classroom teachers, ad 
ministrators, and architects, adequate facilities for the teaching of 
geography will not be provided in the new school buildings. If 
proper information is given at the blue print stage, the facilities 
needed for geography teaching could be supplied at little or no 
more cost. 

I’. Teachers and administrators need guidance in the evalua 
tion and purchase of teaching aids which are essential and desir 
able for the improvement of geographic instruction. 

Because of science, technology and competing companies, audio 
visual aids have increased so rapidly in number and variety that 
teachers are bewildered as to 1. the relative effectiveness of the 
tools, 2. the priority which should be followed in their purchase and 
3. how to use the tools correctly when purchased. 

G. New testing techniques have developed rapidly in both the 
fields of Physical Science and the Social Studies and need to be 
examined and evaluated in terms of their being suitable for the 
field of geography. Then we need to adopt, adapt and/or design 
these new methods of testing. Such a program will permit a better 
evaluation of our teaching methods, curriculum, teaching materials, 
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teachers of geography, etc. and point out the facets of geography 
instruction which need the greatest attention. 

H. During recent decades educational research has 1. challenged 
former basic principles, 2. demonstrated some ideas to be false 
and 3. provided new basic ones. The benefits of this research need 
to be applied in the teaching of geography. 

I. The relationship of geography to the entire curriculum needs 
to be reassessed and crystallized. 

Teachers and administrators need as a guide a curriculum 
program designed (and characterized) by geographers which would 
he the most effective in the teaching of geography. This proposed 
program would emphasize both vertical and horizontal articulation. 
This program would be available for 1. consideration during cur- 
riculum reévaluation, 2. support of teachers presenting their needs 
to administrators and 3. adoption in progressive schools. 


Eprron’s Nore: The 


Professor Neville V. Searfe 


above tentative 


frame of reference has been submitted to 
Chairman of the International Geographical Union Com- 
mission on “The Teaching of Geography.” Please send me suggestions such as additions, 
deletions and others 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A. J. Wraight. The Field Study of Place. The University Press of Wash- 


ington, D.C., 1954. 98 pages, 17 illustrations, bibliography, stadia tables, 
index. $2.25. 


This reference is ideally suited for use either as a handbook in geographic field work 
or a8 a textbook in field technique courses. The author adequately and succinctly treats 
each of the following facets of field work from the point of view of laymen who may 
lack the finer tools of the engineer: 1. The Place of Field Study, 2. Sources to Check 
Before Field Study, 3. Choice of Field Method, 4. Field Equipment, 5. Field Investiga- 
tion, 6. Multiple Feature Mapping and 7. The Field Report. Solutions to nearly any non- 
engineering problem connected with the field study of place are possible by carefully fol- 
lowing the author's suggestions. Clear illustrations and a logical presentation make the 
different suggestions easy to recognize and simple to follow. This very practical book is 
almost a must addition to the library of any individual or institution making field studies 
of place or teaching field work techniques. 


J. Eowtn Becnr 
Indiana University 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Tentative Program 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA NoveMBeR 24-26, 1955 Hore. CLaypoot 
Theme: Grocrarnic Epucation ror Dynamic LivinG AND TEACHING 


Thursday, Novemb>r 24, evening 

Registration 
Informal Evening 

Hoosiers at Home 

Friday, November 26 

Registration 
First General Session 

Geography Opens the Way 
Sectional Meetings 

Dynamic Geography—What's New? 

Progress in Underdeveloped Countries 
Luncheon 

Working Together for World Understandings 

Meeting our World Neighbors Among Us 
~econd General Session 

Creating Environments for Geographic Learnings 
Sectional Meetings 

Discussion Groups for Primary, Intermediate, Secondary and College Levels 
Committee Meetings 

Gamma Theta Upsilon 

State Coordinators and State Councils in session 

NCGT Committee groups—open meetings 
Annual Banquet 


Address by Distinguished Geographer 
Presentation of Awards 


Saturday, November 26 
Third General Session: 


Role of Geography in the Curriculum 

The Meaning of Geographic Education 
sectional Meetings 

Panel Groups will make applications of main address 
General Assembly 

Annual Business Meeting 
Field Trips and Tours 


Saturday afternoon. Air trip to southern Indiana if weather permits, Tour of in- 


dustrial and commercial and cultural Indianapolis by bus 
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kriday and Saturday mornings 


ree for g out to lan brenk! 


j ist meetings and reunions. Such plans should be ar- 


ranged directly with the hotel management 


Loccl Committee Officers 


Mr. Benjamin Moulton, Butler University, Indianapolis 

Mr. John C. Finney, Senior High School, Anderson 

Mr. G. David Koch. Indiana State Teachers College Terre Haute 
Mr. J. Edwin Becht, Indiana University, Bloomington 


M. Me Svec, President 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Lon Wileox. David's Ranch. Julian Messner, Inc., New York, 1954. 62 pages. 
$1.60 


Che story of David's Ranch is one of a series of Everyday Science Stories for the 
elementary grade Through a boy's practical experience the problem of flood control 
and oul conservation are tre ited 

David's family have moved to a ranch in western United States. Delighted at 
being given a piece of land for his very own ranch, David plans ways to make it pay 
v bargaining with his father and neighbors David secures several animals to pastury 
ind a much needed horse. His problem of helpers is solved when cousins, who are 
flood vietims, come to spend the summer on the ranch. The children spend happy and 
interesting days tending the animals and “playing cowboy The appearance of an 
unscrupulous traveling salesman with his intriguing wares almost brings ruimation to 
David's ranch. In order to buy the things they want more animals are taken to pasture 
mall ranch. Over grazing brings serious trouble but catastrophe is averted when 
David seeks some expert advice. This lesson on soil conservation will help David to be 
i better rancher 

Che author has woven into this story some fine examples of the problems among 
ranchers in soil and water conservation. In an interesting way the reader sees how care- 
le land use ean affect other people miles away. A fine geographic relationship of how 
man must adjust his activities to the natural environment is well developed 

his book is suited to the intermediate grades in readability and in information 
contained. The attractive black and white illustrations stre.gthen the concepts which 
ie cle eloped in the story 

Vircinta M. Morrison 
Turner School 
Wilkinsbu 


g, Pennsylvania 
tobert Dickinson. Germany: A General and Regional Geography. k.. P 
Dutton & Co., Ine., New York, 1953. xx and 700 pages with 32 illustrations 
and 124 maps and diagrams. $10.00 
Thi volume by one who has devoted 


so much work to research in cultural geog- 


raphy of Europe, is indeed timely and welcome. The reviewer without hesitation places 


it, both for riehme of content and originality of method, beside such classi 


works on 


: 
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Germany as those of Penck, Ratzel, Partsch, Braun, Krebs-Schrepfer-Braun, Maull, 
Gradmann and de Martonne 

The strength of the book lies in the first part treating the general systematic geog- 
raphy of Germany. There is no similar general synthesis in German or any other 
language which de scribes so well the achievements of the last few decades of research 
in the cultural geography of Germany. li is the first attempt to eope with the problems 


f the period 1933-1945. The reader will also find for the first time in english, an intro 


duction to current geographic thought in Germany 

The second part ot the volume deals with the regions of Potsdam, Germany, in 
which the author accepts the guidance of such excellent treatments as Krebs-Schrepfer 
Braun. The use of many German maps, notably taken from the Atlas des Deutschen 
Lebens,” exhibits the commendable attitude of accepting original sources. The quoted 
materials and ample bibliography introduce German literature for further studies 
Regrettable are many misspellings of German personal and place name 

Professor Dickinson approaches difficult problems with restraint and objectivity, and 
does not shrink from questions verging on political importance. Altho the reviewer 


disagrees with some of his premises and conclusions, he is grateful to Professor Dickin 


son for having produced such a competent book on his country 


Unive ily ol Herdelbe rg 


Dudley Stamp and S. Carter Gilmour. Chisholm’s Handbook of Com- 
mercial Geography. 14th dition. Longmans, Gireen and Co., New York, 
1954. xiii and 915 pages, 30 maps and graphs, index, $12.75 


Those who are familiar with the Thirteenth Edition (1937) of Chisholm’s Handbook 
will be disappointed in the newest revision of this standard work on economic geography 
Statistics have been brought to date insofar as possible and recognition of the effects of 
World War II on the world’s commercial geography appears thruout the text. However 
with a few exceptions, such as the discussion of synthetic rubber or the desernption of 
Germany, the text revisions are superficial and are mainly deletions and additions of 
a word, a sentence or a paragraph rather than the mtegration of the new data 

The topic outline of the new edition is virtually the same as before: the first 122 
pages deal mainly with introductory material and general physical and cultural condi 
tions related to the production and exchange of commodities. Next are nearly 175 pages 
of systematic treatment of agricultural, forest, fishery and mineral commodities, fol 
lowed by a very brief (17 page) consideration of a disappointing selection of certain 
manufacturing industries (leather, paper, glass, soap, ete). The major part of the book 
is devoted to a “regional” treatment of the subject, with each continent covered country 
by country 

It is understandable, but regretable for American users, that the regional chapter 
ire out of balance. The British Isles have 53 pages of text, France 12, Germany 23 
Uss.R. 25, China 8, Japan 8, the United States 27, Australia 22 

The strengths ol previous editions remain with thi hew revision It is one of the 
most useful reference sources for systematic or country commercial geography. It gives 
i wealth of background for understanding present patterns. It is well-written. A seriou 
weakness is the paucity of maps, there being only about 25 in the nearly 900 pages of 
text 


Joseru A. Russert 


Unive ily Ilhinois 
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Henry J. Warman. Geography—Backgrounds, Techniques and Prospects 
(For Teachers). Clark University Press, Worcester, Massachusetts, 1954 
ix and 160 pages. Paper bound. $2.50 plus postage. 
This book is an interesting addition to the literature on the teaching of geography 
and covers the material for a course given by Professor Warman at Clark University 


Part One deals with the historical background of geography, the 


changing attitudes 
toward the subject, its place 


in the curriculum and its relation to other subjects 
Part Two is devoted to the techniques of geography. Among the topics are text- 
book teaching, supervised study, units and 


contracts, maps and pictures, field trips, 
geography tests and the 


oral presentation of geography material. The contract system 
of teaching 1s discussed at length but some other methods, for example journey geogra- 


phy, are type studies, and are mentioned only briefly and might well be expanded 


Good criteria are given for the evaluation of textbooks, The features of a good map are 


mentioned but it would be of value to teachers to list criteria for 


the evaluation of 
Maps suited for use at different grade levels 


Bibliographies are included with several 


chapters, and additional titles could well be added to this valuable feature of the book 


Part Three discusses the opportunities in geography and prospects for the future 


a useful publication in this preliminary edition but the 
bellevea that the book could be 


The treatise is reviewer 
made even more valuable to geography teachers by 


certain revisions and expansion of the textual matter, and hopes that Professor Warman 
can accomplish this in the near future 


Oris W. FREEMAN 
State Teachers Colle 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Hammond's Ambassador World Atlas. C. 8. Hammond & Co., Maplewood, 
New Jersey. 1954. 416 pages. $12.50. 


This comprehensive 416-page atlas is dedicated “to the thinking people who seek to 

understand the complex problems of our world today.” Included are 326 maps 
(241 of which are in full color), 85 large scale insets of congested areas and 89 city street 
maps (13 of which are foreign cities) 


fully 


The index, with over 100,000 entries, is very 
complete and contains 2,650 short paragraphs describing the major activities in impor- 
tant cities. Eleven pages are used to show, in table form, the economic and social condi- 
tions in each country and the 31 well chosen pictures add value to the work. The atlas 
is concluded with an informative glossary of geographical terms 

The sequence of maps is logical, beginning with the solar system and the political 
and physical world, using four different projections including the polar and stratosphere 
View tnhaps, on which 


are shown the major air lines, ocean routes and distances. Six 


equal-area world maps show the distribution of Képpen’s climatic regions, natural 
vegetation, agricultural regions, population, languages and religions. The next sections 
ire devoted to the continents with a political, a physical, a rainfall, a vegetation, a pop- 
ulation and a resource-relief map of each continent followed by political-physical maps 
of each individual country presented in great detail. However, only three 


maps ot 
individual countries in Africa are found 


Altho political sub-divisions are shown and 
named in each country, separate maps of individual states and provinces are confined 
to those of the United States and Canada 


Conventional Anglicized names are used for countries and other major geographical 
divisions but lor foreign towns and topographic features, local spelling has been em- 
ployed. However, foreign names are followed by conventional names in parentheses, i+ 


= 
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Djakartha (Batavia). The index is cross-referenced for all conventional names as an 
aid to the user 
Altho great care has been taken to make each map accurate, complete and up-to- 
date, one may question the value of the six pictorial resource-relief maps of the 
continents. Not only should this attractively bound atlas be found in every geograpliy 
class-room and school library but also beside radios or televisions in homes across the 
nation 
Warren STRAIN 
State Teachers College 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


T. C, Colloeott and J. O. Thorne, editors. The Macmillan World Gazeteer 
and Geographical Dictionary. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1955. vil and 792 pages. $6.95. 

Before the reader discovers the abundance of worth-while information in The 
Macmillan World Gazetteer and Geographical Dictionary, he is struck first upon open- 
ing the book by abominable typography. Although difficult to read, a non-gloss paper 
prevents glare. For the 760 pages of gazetteer and dictionary, the editors have meluded 
information on 4 surprisingly large number of places. This book, however, is not all things 
to all people as indicated on the book's jacket. The 3l-page Supplementary Index gives 
cross references by variant and alternative spellings plus other additional information 
on places not included in the gazetteer and dictionary, Place name pronunciation is 
facilitated by a phonetic system that should be adopted more widely. To the novice 
the number of abbreviations used may appear formidable, but their meanings are obvious 
and the reader is not inconvenienced 

For the most part the work was compiled by Britishers, and it was published in Eng 
land by W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. under the title, Chambers's World Gazetteer and 
Geographical Dictionary. The United States is given sufficient attention for the size of 
the volume. For example, Fresno, California; Charleston, West Virginia; Oak Ridge 
Tennessee; Kearney, New Jersey; the Hudson River and the Colorado Desert are given 
adequate treatment. Statistical information is often not the latest available but is usually 
ol requisite recency 

From his viewpoint a reviewer is usually able to propose beneficial changes for a 
book, Although improvement for this gazetteer and dictionary could be enumerated 
any geographer or teacher (professor) of the social studies (sciences) will find himself 
well rewarded for the expenditure of $6.95 that the volume costs 

Crester Cove 
Fresno State College 


Fresno, California 


S. Bureau of Land Management. United States, Interior— Geological 
Survey, Washington, D.C., 1954. Colored map. 2 sheets, each 60 ¥ 41 in 
60 * $2 in. overall. Seale: 1:2,344,320. U.S. Superintendent of Documents 
$4.00; also distributed by Congressmen 


This is the first postwar edition of the official map of the United States. The map 
was first ordered to be printed by Congress in 1880 and to be re-issued at two-year in- 
tervals. Thousands of copies have been distributed since that time. The last edition was 
printed in 1941 


‘ 
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The new map represents an up-to-date picture ol the nation with State boundaries, 
cities and towns, rivers, railroads, reservations, territories and possessions accurately 
defined showing the extent of public surveys, national parks, national forests, Indian 
reservations, national wildlife refuges, and reclamation projects (1953). It also affords 
1 quick view of public land development in this country. The westward movement from 
the Thirteen Original States is clearly shown (with dates) by such land acquisitions as 
the Louisiana Purchase, the Texas Annexation, and the Gadsden Purchase 

One of the primary reasons for issuing the map is to indicate the extent of the 
rectangular system of surveys over the public domain.” This system began when Congress 
decided that new methods of land measurement should be adopted in the new world 
The Continental Congress enacted the Ordinance of 1785 calling for exploration of the 
west based on a rectangular system of survey in which a “township” formed the unit of 
measurement 

A wealth of information and countless man-hours have gone into the preparation 
of this nine-color wall map. Teachers will welcome it as a valuable tool for classes in 
geography and history 


Marnie ©. GoopMan 
Library of Congre 


Kuby M. Harris. Valleys and Coastlands of California, « filin strip (60 
frames). Society for Visual Education, Chicago 14. $6.00 


In keeping with recent patterns of film strip production, color and its apparent 


third dimension have been used in these pictures. This film strip is designed principally 
for use in social studies, geography and history. It is assumed to be usable in intermediate 
grades, jumor high, senior high and college and adult education 

Among the favorable aspects of the film strip is its quality of color which is vivid 
ind aceurate. The pictures are extremely clear, and certainly there was great care ex- 
ercised in their selection. California is well covered areally except for smaller sections 
such as the Mohave and Sonora Desert. 

rhere are, however, a number of deficiencies which should be mentioned. First and 
most Obvious are the deficiencies in terms of organization. Starting out with some general 
physical onentation and pictures of Califorma covering wide areas, there is a shift to 
climate (mainly rainfall), to agriculture, to minerals, to urban San Francisco. back 
igriculture, to fishing, to urban Los Angeles. back 


to 
to agriculture to water, then to 
femperature and agriculture, to mining, and finally to urban San Diego. The organiza- 
tion, if seems to me, might have been improved had this film strip, after starting out 
with the general pictures, proceeded to climate, considering te mperature as well as rain- 
fall in the climate section. This might be followed by a map of vegetation patterns, then 
1 map of the California population distribution, Upon this physical base may be placed 
the extractive industries of mining. forestry and fishing; after which the agriculture 
could be covered in some detail in the Great Valley, the Coast Ranges. the 
agricultural regions in both the Los Angeles and San Diego Lowlands 
Imperial Valley. Finally, the urban situation, as it is illustrated in San 


Ang¢les and San Die go could be used to conclude the study 


southern 
as well as the 


I runcisco, Los 


In conclusion, it might be said that the criticism of organization is one whieh will 


probably never be solved when film strips are used, because no two people would ar- 


range all topics alike. Nevertheless, it does appear that this film would be improved if it 


more closely followed established patterns of regional description 


Lyte Gisson 
San Francisco State Colle ge 
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Mariann Meier. The Young Traveler in Switzerland. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Ine., New York, 1954. 204 pages with illustrations. $3.00. 


The Young 7 a eler in Suvtzerland is ome of the latest in The Young Traveler 


Series. Varied sources comment favorably on the authenticity, “up-to-dateness” and 
delightful human understanding in these books. This story should appe al to students 
between the ages of 12 and 20, who could use it as supplementary reading. Adults would 
likewise derive information and pleasure from it 

After visiting her Swiss aunt in Chicago, Margrit Huber, 18, returned to her home 
in Switzerland with her American cousin, John Parker, 14. John then spent the most 


thrilling vear of his life. Some of his more exciting adventures included a plane ride 


over the Alps: riding thru Swiss tunnels in a trolley car; a trip on the Rhine River to 
ee the junction of Switzerland, France and Germany and an overnight hike with a 
class of boys, when school subjects “came alive geology, upon viewing the “so called 


glacier garden in Lucerne”; and history, while standing on the Ruth meadow. “where the 
Swiss nation was born 

Among a few of John's surprises were that cellophane and the zipper fastener were 
Swiss inventions, that the government is a federation of autonomous states, that Zuri h 
was as modern as Chicago and that practically every farm had electricity 

Rather amazing, too, was the proportion of workers to their oecupations In spite 
of no coal. no minerals, no direct outlet to the sea and importation of raw material, 43 


per cent of the 4,750,000 inhabitants are engaged in industries 


An index to pronunciations and a glossary aid in interpretation of unt aniliar words 
and expressions. Altho in black and white, beautiful full-page photographs and capti- 


vating line sketches idd to the enjoyment of the book 

M. 
Manual High Pell hool 
Peo 


Carroll Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams Fenton. Our Changing Weather. 
Doubleday and Co., Ine., Garden City, New York, 1954. 110 pages with 
illustrations. $2.50. 


Our Changing Weather is a comprehensive and well-written exposition on the 


weather. It explains very clearly how the earth plus air, heat and water combine to make 
weather 
Phe explanation of weather phenomena, based on modern theories and principles, is 


excellent. Illustrations and diagrams are outstanding, for example, those on the 


atmosphere changing of the seasons, kinds of clouds and the height it which they are 


generally seen, how air masses change and the effect of direct and slanting rays of the 


sun 


The author takes the reader high in the sky into a space ship from which one 


looks down to observe how the earth causes seasons, the big source regions from which 


our weather comes. and how air masses cross the North American Continent changing 
as they go over mountains, lakes and deserts 

Various types of storms, tornadoes, waterspouts, hurneanes, typhoons and cyclones 
ire clearly deseribed. One learns how to read weather maps and how to use them, The 
last chapter tells how one can make one’s own forecasts by watching the winds and 
clouds 


This book is written in simple, non-technical English and would be a good supple 
mentary text tor high school serence as well geography 
ALMA WAGNER 
Denm Junior High School 
Richmond, Indiana 
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S.S. Visher. Climatic Atlas of the United States. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1954. xii and 403 pages with maps, references, 
sources and index. $9.00 


For certain types of successful research a prime requisite for the investigator is not 
only a high order of intelligence but abundant patience and perserverance, This valuable 
itlas certainly gives evidence that the author possesses these attributes in full. The 
volume represents an enormous amount of work, some of which would be sheer drudgery 
to many persons lacking Professor Visher’s enthusiasm. In a sense, this volume is a 
climax expression of his years of concentration upon the climatology of the United States 
ind an important contribution to all who may be interested in climatological matters 

Some 1031 maps and diagrams are accompanied by a brief text interspersed among 
them. Obviously, the large number of charts makes impracticable detailed comment with- 
in the space of a short review. But in general, the subject matter is treated in seven parts, 
under the headings: 1. Temperature; 2. Winds. Atmospheric Pressure, Storms; 3. Sun- 
shine; 4. Atmospheric Humidity and Evaporation; 5. Precipitation; 6. Some Conse- 
quences of Climate and Weather, and 7. Climatic Regions and Change 

In the presentation of this material, Professor Visher has reproduced, in a number of 
instances, the work of others to reveal a variety of points of view with respect to specific 
phases of the subject. For example, he has assembled a series of charts covering climatic 
regions as conceived by different persons, or by organizations such as the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Army 

He pays full tribute to the Weather Bureau upen whose data, of course, the maps are 
based or whose maps in many instances are reproduced, About 400 maps are completely 
original and other hundreds are generalizations or simplifications of maps originally pro- 
duced by others, The book is concluded with references, sources and an index 

One does not wish to find fault with a work so well done and which will serve 
effectively so many persons for years to come. And yet we would be remiss if we did 
not express regret that costs of publication in the United States are so high as to have 
prohibited the making of drawings with somewhat greater finesse or the printing in such 
style as to impress the reader, particularly the student, with their beauty. And we would 
also say that wherever we have reproduced from the Atlas the word “map” in this review, 
we have done so with great reluctance, for if our count is not in error, only three maps 
show meridians and parallels. These are of wind directions aloft reproduced from originals 
prepared by others. Even so, the reviewer is confident he reflects the sentiment of all 
geographers when he expresses his deep appreciation to Professor Visher for his compila- 
tion of a great variety of climatological data, in graphie form 

Eucenr VAN CLEeEer 
The Ohio State Unive rsily 


Walter A. Wittich and Gertie L. Hanson. Educators’ Guide to Free Tapes, 
Scripts and Transcriptions. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin, 1955. 144 pages. $4.75. 


This first edition will be of value to every teacher. Geography teachers in particular 
will find much that they can use. There are only six subjects listed under geography 
in the subject index, but a casual look thru the book will indicate well over 30 tapes, 
scripts, and transeriptions which an ingenious teacher can use effectively in teaching at 
ill levels 

Each section of the book is printed on a different colored paper as an aid to quick 
reference. Title, source, subject and availability indexes are provided. A six-page teacher 
reference lists materials of value to guidance teachers and others interested in improving 


; 
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their professional growth. Eleven combination order-shipping forms are for the con- 
venience of the user. Directions as to how to order the free materials are very clear. In 
the case of tapes, it is. generally required that a new or used tape be sent for each pro 
gram. The tapes are returned to the school and become the property of that school for 
indefinite use 

The four complete seripts included are: ‘Where, Oh Where is Smokey Beat Phe 
Peshtigo Fire,” “Why We Need a Balanced Diet” and “Square Baby; A Tale of Minne 
apolis.” 

Most teachers are accustomed to the wide variety of free and inexpensive films that 
can be obtained. Here is a source of free materials that many of us have been over- 
looking because we were not familiar with its availability 

Joun A. BontAM 
Jount Junior High School 
West Chester, Pennsylvama 


Shirley W. Allen. Conserving Natural Resources, Principles and Practice 
in a Democracy. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1955 
347 pages with 169 illustrations, 9 tables and index. $5.50. 


This book takes the non-statistical approach to conservation in the United States 
At no time does the reader feel lost in a welter of statistics. The author has very wisely 
chosen to employ those statistics which are necessary and has placed them in sections 
in which they are applicable. As a result there is not the duplication which frequently 
is found in the symposium-type book. There is no list of federal laws which has affected 
the conservation movement; instead, these laws are cited within the general areas of 
conservation to which they most adequately apply 

Following a brief history of the conservation movement in the United States, the 
author then deals with each of the fields of conservation, including the human resource 
on the problem-method of approach. He first states the problem, then cites causes of the 
problem, and finally the remedies for the problem. Dr. Allen does not lose sight of the 
fact that the various fields of conservation are interlinked and, consequently, a remedy 
in one field may work a hardship or actually cause a problem in another field. He feels 
that the prime use of a resource, be it mineral, land, or forest, should first be decided 
upon, and then the remedies should be set forth so as not to work too great a hardship 
on other resources 

Due to its organization, lack of duplication, and clearness of approach this book 
should be a weleome addition to the conservation teacher—particularly the teacher who 
must train other teachers in a course in conservation 

Roser Lonina 
DePauw University 
Greencastge, Indiana 


Oscar Lewis. George Davidson, Pioneer West Coast Scientist. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, 1954. 146 pages. $3.50. 
Dr. Davidson was in charge of the mapping of the Pacific coast from Mexico to 
Canada for the U.S. Coastal Survey during most of 1850-1895. He won wide recognition 


as a leading scientist. This book will be serviceable to those interested in mapping, in 
the West Coast and Alaska, and in biographies of robust men who did much to extend 
knowledge 
STEPHEN Visuen 
Indiana Unive rsily 
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GEOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS RECEIVED 


Alfred Gregory with foreword by Sir John Hunt. The Picture of Everest. FE. P. Dutton 
& Co., Ine., New York, 1954 
$10.00 

Glenn O, Blough,. Masters of the Air. The Smithsonian Institution 
1954. 31 pages with illustrations. $0.50 

John Giaever, The White Desert. E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New York 
256 pages with illustrations and maps. $5.00 

John Hunt. Our Everest Adventure. FE. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New York, 1954 
128 pages with illustrations. $3.75 

PC. Colloecott and J. O. Thorne. The Macmillan World Gazetteer and Geographical 
Dictionary. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1955. vii and 792 pages. $6.95 

Maurice Beresford. The Lost Villages of England. Philosophical Library, New York 
1954. 445 pages with tables, maps and illustrations. $12.00 

American Geographical Society 


19 pages exclusive of 42 full-page photographs in color 
Washington, D.C 


1955 


Color Filmstrips on the Geography of the World. 

Series 1 with ten filmstrips: The High Plateaus of Utah, The Central Valley of 
California, Western Montana, Puerto Rico, Honduras—the Banana Republic, Agri- 
culture in the Philippines, The Philippines—Land and People, Regional Contrasts 
in Southwest Germany, The Historical Geography of Southern Italy and Mount 
Carmel and Haifa (Israel), including a hard-covered notebook. Herbert BE. Budek 
Co, Inc., Hackensack, New Jersey. Series $50.00 single frame size or $60.00 double 
frame size; each filmstrip $6.00 single frame size or $7.50 double frame size 

American Geographical Society, Color Filmstrips on the Geography of the World. 
Series 2 with ten filmstrips: Cross Country U.S.A.: South Carolina to California, 
The Great Lakes Waterway, The Minnesota-Wisconsin Dairy Belt, Manhattan 
Island, New England, Yugoslavia, Switzerland. Part 1: The Valais and the Lake 
Geneva Region, Switzerland. Part 2: Lake Lugano and the Engadine, Switzer- 
land. Part 3: The Bernese Oberland and Lake Lucerne and Rural Landscapes in 
Great Britain, including a hard-covered notebook. Herbert E. Budek Co., Ine 
Hackensack, New Jersey. Series $50.00 single frame size or $60.00 double frame size; 
each filmestrip $6.00 single from size or $7.50 double frame size 

John Bartholomew, editor. The Columbus Atlas. John Bartholomew & Son, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh and McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 
pages of maps. $10.00 

Chares 


1955. vii and 137 pages plus 160 


O. Colby and Clarence B. Odell, editors. Successful Teaching with Maps. De- 

noyer-Geppert Company, Chicago, 1954. 68 pages plus two double-page 
$1.25 

Charles Robequain, translated by Ek. D. Laborde. Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo and the 
Philippines. Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., New York 
illustrations, bibliography and index. $6.00 

Bud Helmericks. Arctic Hunter. Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1955 
illustrations. $3.00 

Henry F. Becker. Florida: Wealth or Waste? Florida State Department of Education 
Dallahassec 


1955. x1 and 456 pages with 


142 pages with 


xvi and 176 pages with illustrations, tables and index. $1.80 

Thomas Arthur Koskey. Baited Bulletin Boards, a Handbook for Teachers. Baited 
Bulletin Boards, 30 Clareview Ave., San Jose 
trations. $1.00 

Gertrude M. Lewis. Educating Children in Grades Seven and Eight. Bulletin 1954, No 
10, US. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
trations and bibhography. $0.35 


Caliornia. 32 pages with many illus- 


vii and 99 pages with illus- 
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Raymond E. Murphy, J. E. Vance, Jr., and Bart J. Epstein. Central Business District 
Studies. Economic Geography, Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, 1955 
100 pages with illustrations and bibliography. $3.00 

Eshref Shevky and Wendell Bell. Social Area Analysis—Theory, Illustrative Applica- 
tion and Computational Procedures. Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, 
1955. vi and 70 pages with illustrations, tables and bibliography. $1.75 

Walter A. Wittich and Gertie L. Hanson, Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts and 
Transcriptions. kducators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, 1955, 144 pages 
$4.75 

Jacques-Yves le Toumelin. Kurun Around the World. Translated from the French. FE. P 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1955. 300 pages with illustrations, $5.00 

Maude Linstrom Frandsen. Know Our World—Map Study for Middle Grades. Denoyer- 
Geppert Company, Chicago, 1955. 44 pages. paper bound 35 cents 

Paul Hardeman Sisco. The Retail Function of Memphis. Research Paper No. 37, De- 
partment of Geography, University of Chicago, 1954. xiv and 160 pages with illustra- 
tions, maps and tables. Paper bound $3.00 

Gertrude Whipple and Preston E. James. Using Our Earth, Rev. Ed. The Maemillan 
Company, New York, 1954. vii and 296 pages with illustrations. $3.12 

Our Earth, Rev. Ed. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1954. x and 245 
pages with illustrations, $2.80 

Living on Our Earth, Rev. kd. The Maemillan Company, New York, 1955. 
and 253 pages with illustrations. $3.48 

At Home on Our Earth, Rev. kd. The Maemillan Company, New York, 1955 

ind 350 pages with illustrations and maps. $3.72 

Neighbors on Our Earth, Rev. Ed. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1955 
v and 346 pages with illustrations and maps. $3.72 

I. L. Jordan. Hammond’s Pictorial Travel Atlas of Scenic America. (° 3. Hammond 
ind Company, Maplewood, New Jersey. 256 pages with 220 color photographs and 
maps. $10.00 

Marguret S. Anderson Splendour of Earth, An Anthology of Travel Cieorge Philip Ww 
Son, Ltd., London, 1954. xxvi and 404 pages with maps and index, $3.50 

Robin Place. Down to Earth, A Practical Guide to Archaeology. Philosophical Library 
New York, 1955. xvi and 173 pages with illustrations. $7.50 

Chester R. Longwell and Richard Foster Flint. Introduction to Physical Geology. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1955. x and 432 pages with illustrations, tables, maps 
and index. $4.95 


Samuel Newton Dicken. Economic Geography. D). ©. Heath and Company, Boston 


1955. ix and 569 pages with illustrations, tables, maps, references and index. $6.50 

Fred EF. Dohrs, Lawrence M. Sommers, Donald R. Petterson. Outside Readings in 
Geography. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1955. xxii and 805 pages with maps 
tables and index, $2.95 (student price) 

Gordon Cooper. Forbidden Lands. Philosophical Library, New York, 1955. 165 pages 
with illustrations. $4.75 

Rand McNally Road Atlas—lnited States, Canada, Mexico. Rand MeNally & Co 
Chicago. 112 pages of maps, charts, index. $1.50 

William Bo Sanborn. National Monuments of the Southwest United States (64 frames) 
Society for Visual Education, Chicago, [linois. $5.00 

Ruby M. Harris. Green Lands (48 frames), Somety for Visual Education, Chicago, Ili- 
noi. $6.00 

Ruby M. Harris. South America Series of four filmstrips: Lands and People of Northern 
South America (49 frames), Lands and People of the Middle Andes (57 frames) 
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Lands and People of Southern South America (57 frames) and Land and People of 
Brazil (52 frames). Society for Visual Education, Chicago, Illinois. Series $19.00, 
each filmstrip $6.00 
Ff. W. Kevin Walton. Two Years in the Antarctic. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1955. 194 pages with illustrations and index. $4.75 
orge H. T. Kimble and Dorothy Good, editors. Geography of the Northlands. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1955. x and 534 pages with illustartions, maps, ap- 
pendix and index. $10.50 
Helmut de Terra. Humboldt. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.. New York, 1955. xiii and 386 pages 
with illustrations and index. $5.75 
Alice Taylor. Iran, Holiday House, New York, 1955. 27 pages with illustrations, $1.75 
Alma Chestnut Moore. The Friendly Forests. The Viking Press, New York, 1954. 90 
pages with illustrations, $2.50 
Mary and Conrad Buff. Big Tree. The Viking Press, New York, 1950. 80 pages with 
illustrations. $3.00 
Henry Billings. All Down the Valley. The Viking Press, New York, 1952. 208 pages with 
illustrations. $3.50 
Hassoldt Davis. Sorcerer's Village. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York—Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1955. x and 334 pages with photographs. $5.00 
Glenn O. Blough. Lookout for the Forest—A Conservation Story. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 1955. 45 pages with illustrations. $2.25 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The Indiana Council of Geography Teachers officers for 1954-55 are: President, 
Dorcas Oren, West Lafayette; Vice-President, North, Louise Jessup, East Chicago; Vice- 
President, South, Mrs. Helen Hatcher Visher, Bloomington; Vice-President, Central, 
Helen Updegraff, Indianapolis; Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Floy Hurlbut, Muncie; and 
State Coordinator, G. David Koch, Terre Haute 


Mr. Sam Clagg, Associate Professor of Geography at Marshall College, Huntington, 
is the new NCGT state coordinator for West Virginia. He reports that he is conducting 
a survey regarding the status of conservation education in the colleges of West Virginia 


Dr. Byron Barton, Professor of Geography and Chairman of the Geography and 
Geology Department at Eastern Illinois State College, has a leave of absence from 
February 1, 1955 to September 1, 1956 and has been assigned in the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Springfield to initiate a project of conserva- 
tion education in the state of Illinois. As you know, Dr. Barton is also Chairman of the 
Committee on Teacher Education and Certification of the NCGT 


Nicholas Helburn, state coordinator from Montana, is program chairman for the 
Montana Conservation Council which is holding its annual meeting in April 


Beyond Our Borders 


NYSTROM JONES HARTER 


For the first time . . . 

@ an effective ‘blending’ of the geography and 
history of our American neighbors—Canada and Latin 
America. 

®@ a simple and clear ‘correlation’ of the condi 
tioning influences of geography and the growth of 

ocial patterns that is history. 

@ Rand M®Nally's maps. 
Rand MSNally is convinced that BEYOND OUR 
BORDERS is the answer to your search for correlated 
geography-history study of Canada and Latin America 


Rand ME Nally Company 
P.O. BOX 7600 e CHICAGO 80 


New Social Geographies 


a modern series for a modern world 
The HOMELANDS Series 
by 
Thurston and Hankins 
HOMELANDS OF THE WORLD 
HOMELANDS OF THE 
AMERICAS 
HOMELANDS BEYOND 
THE SEAS 
grades 4, 5, 6 


Homelands lands 


If you are interested in a modern 
geography—one that not only teaches 
basic geographic facts, but also pre- 
sents the subject from a social point 


of view 
THESE ARE YOUR BOOKS! For information, write: 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC, 


P.O. Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 
New York 36 Chicago 40 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 
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Beyond Seas fica’ 
a 


AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


3 Joy Street Boston 8, Mass. 


Publications for 


professional and nonprofes 


ional meteorologists, amateur weathermen, 


and those engaged in allied fields 


@ Bulletin of the AMS 

@ Journal of Meteorology 

@ Meteorological Monographs 

@ Weatherwise 

@ Meteorological Abstracts and Bibliog 
raphy 

@ Compendium of Meteorology 


Free guidance literature 
echnical Committees 
National Meetings 


Membership Services 


Descriptive brochures on request 


Jose ph 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 
Spencer, Asia East by South, A Cultural Geography. John Wiley 


SOS 


HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 
OF COMMERCE 


A 


rather than the commerce of 


BOOK dealing with the 


commerce of ideas 


commodities. 


A geography with a new ap- 
proach to history. 


By 


RODERICK PEATTIE 
Profe r of Ge 
The St 


graphy 


ate University 


156 pages 
Mimeographed 
Price 


11 maps 


$2.75 


COLLEGE BOOK COMPANY 
Columbus 1, Ohio 


LONG'S 


and Sons, Ine., New York, 1954. x and 453 pages with bibliography, index, 


maps and diagrams. $8.50 


neers 


whole 


regional or country approach 

facts, but of more importance are 

have given rise to the present day cultural 
easily digested by the average undergraduate 
ing. It ha 1 weakne therefore, as a text 


particularly af the have 


tudents 
tres 


tudent 


Phe 


ieortment of 


book has manv attractive fe itures 


cal appendix, a full bibliography 


new book on Monsoon Asia has two major parts 


ind a detailed index 


the first covering the 


irea from India to Japan and the second, stressing the cultural aspects, giving a 
Within the volume are gathered a staggering array of 
the ideas particularly on the historical trends that 


landscapes. It is a book which will not be 
student but it should stimulate his think- 
lor Asia 


normal undergraduate courses on 


taken no previous geography courses which have 
ed cultural landscapes. It will, however, be of great value for the teacher and for the 


100 pages of double-columned text, a lavish 


imple line maps and charts, a set of two-color relief maps, a handy statisti- 


It has some disadvantages: only 
four pictures and some confusing maps with too-brief captions. The writing is generally 
lucid with some telling and colorful phrases. Some sections, notably those on phy- 
lography, do not match up in clarity or sprightlyness to other sections, notably those 
on living conditions. Inevitably there are some sweeping generalizations which can be 
challenged and some errors of fact have erept in 

A reader can have fun wi‘h this book. The maps seem to call out for the use of 
colored pencils to retrace their lines and make them more meaningful. The margins can 
be filled with question marks and exclamation points The appe ndix can be used fre- 
quently tor reference. Above all, it is stimulating to the mind to read ideas. well- 
expre cod, even if one may not agree with all of them 


Colgate ly 


SHANNON McCune 
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WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-W ebster 
M2FE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places listed in one alpha- 
-betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 ul tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


THE FIELD STUDY By the publishers of the 
Library of Congress Selec 


OF PLACE eee tive Guide to Background 


Reading: 
a practical guide, INTRODUCTION 
by A. J. Wraight TO AFRICA 


Here is a book with endless applications. . . 


This new text is designed for use in both 
secondary and college levels. Already called 
“The first book on field study to bridge the gap 
between an engineering manual and the Boy 
Scout Handbook,” it serves as a text for field 
courses in: Geography, Biology, Agriculture, 
Geology, Forestry, Soil Science and Planning. 
Early users report it as an ideal field text . 
an excellent handbook for those who wish to 
make their classes more practical and realistic. 
There are 17 illustrations, with a folded photo 
mosaic and matching topographic map. Desk 
copy with order of six copies. Priced at only 
$2.25 per copy. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D.C. 


D-G 
Desk Rererence Maps 
for GEOGRAPHY 


SIZE 17” x11” IN COLOR 


Map CANADA—Physical-Political 


Thirteen maps for individual student use in close 
observation and reference. Especially helpful for 
use in correlation with D-G wall maps of which 
they are reductions. These desk-size maps are 
currently up to date, and similar in content and 
color to the large wall maps. 


SRY World Political 

World Phys.-Pol., Americas Centered 
SR9r World Phys.-Pol., Land Areas Intact 
SR9x World Simplified 

SKI United States Physical-Political 
SRIx United States Simplified 

SRlax United States Beginners 

SKla United States Political 

RLRI United States Relief-Like 

RLRIx United States Relief Like, Simplified 
SKII Physical-Political 

SK100x Geographical Derms 

JR1LOOM Mathematical Geography Terms 


A sample set of the thirteen 17” «x 11” maps 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.95. 


~ 


Write for Circular G30 


Denover-Geppert Co. 


Scientific School Vap Vakers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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Plan to Attend 

Southern California SUMMER SESSION 

SUMMER SESSION in the 

COOL, PINE FORESTED 
Highlands Of 

NORTHERN ARIZONA 


Six weeks: June 20-July 30 
Four weeks: August l-August 27 


Pre-Session 


All Geography Courses Give May 25-June 4 
Graduate Credit Conservation Education 
First 5-Weeks Term 
GEOGRAPHY OFFERINGS June 6-July 8 


Geology for Teachers 
Geography of Arizona 
World Political Geography 


Second 5-Weeks Term 
July 11-Aug. 12 
Southwest Anthropology 
General Anthropology 
Teacher & the Indian Child 


Six weeks session: Europe, Africa, California, 
Geography and the World Order. 


Post session: Geography of the United States 
and Its Possessions, Geography and Education. 


> 
For Bulletin, Write to Summer Session Dean Post Session 
Aug. 15-25 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Los Angeles 7, California 


Progressive Educators 
Are Praising It! 


CRAM GRADED PROGRAM 


Globes, Maps, Charts, Atlases 


Cram graded teaching plan is being universally accepted 
because it supplies a logical supplement to the graded courses advanced by text- 
books now being used in our schools. It assures more thorough teaching—improved 
used of the teacher’s time—develops faster and sounder understanding for pupils 
at all grade levels. 


Send for new Catalog of Teaching Aids No. 86-B 
giving complete information about Cram Graded Pro- 
gram and Markable-Kleenable surface. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 
730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 
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KI SUMMER SCHOOL IN GEOGRAPHY 


Eighth Session, June 27th-August 6th, 1955 at Special Program of Northern Studies 

Stanstead College, Stanstead, P.Q., Canada Directed by J. Brian Bird, McGill University 

@ Study critical areas of world strife in their R. F. Peel, Kirk H. Stone, Bogdan Zabor- 
geographical setting. Enroll in’ this’ six ski. 


weeks’ vacation summer school for profes- 


sional teachers and students of Geography ® Courses: The Aretic Environment, Man in 

and for specialists in the Armed Forces. the Northlands, Polar Climatology, Politi 

Instruction at graduate and undergraduate cal Geography, Physiography, Air Photo 

levels; academic credits; special program graph Analysis, Soviet Union, Europe 

for teachers. Canada, Geographical Teaching, Field 
Survey. 


@ Stalled by experts from Canada, United 


States, Europe and New Zealand. Lectur ® Comfortable accommodation ino modern 
ers: A. D. Belmont, J. Brian Bird, Theo. co-educational Stanstead College in beauti 
Hills. Diamond Jenness, Svenn Orvie. ful country near U.S. border. 


Tuition $115.00 


Registration Fee $25.00 Board and Residence $100.00 
(CANADIAN FUNDS) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY . . . Geography Summer School 


Enquines to: Director, Geography Summer School, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1955 


Studies in Geography 


In the First Regular Term, 17 June-23 July: “Fundamentals of Human Geography,” 
“Peoples and Resources of Anglo-America.” “Geography of the Fat North.” Also 
Individual Work and Field Studies in both Geography and Geology. 


In the Second Regular Term, 23 July-26 August: “Human Geography.” “Conservation 
of Natural Resources.” Also Individual Work and Field Studies in both Geography 
and Geology. 


Mr. Laurence (,. Wolf and Mr. Jordan \. Hodgkins and dssociales will provide the 
instruction and direct the studies in Geography. The Departmental Staff will direct the 
studies in Geology. 


For Further Information on the more than 200 additional courses in Arts-Seiences. in 
Education, in Business Administration. Music. Pharmacy and Nursing-Health Address: 


Dean, Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 


COLLEGE TEXTS 


Long Awaited Atlas of the World's Resources 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD'S RESOURCES: THE AGRICULTURAL 
RESOURCES OF THE WORLD, Vol. | 


by WILLIAM VAN ROYEN, University of Maryland 


Chis is the first complete agricultural resources atlas compiled since 1917, The text and 
maps supplement one another well, and the Atlas will be invaluable as a text reference 
for schools, government offices, business organizations, and the general public. It is an 
overview via maps of the present geographical distribution of agricultural production of 
the world, both crops and livestock, with statistical and other data made available by the 
countries of the world. Included are generalized land utilization maps of the major areas 
of the world. The text of the Atlas has been designed to give in brief compass the basic 
characteristics of each of the agricultural products dealt with, the physical-geographic 
conditions which are most important for production, especially commercial production, 


as well as the location and extent of the chief producing regions. 


15% x 12%” 258 pages Published 1954 


ATLAS OF THE WORLD’S RESOURCES: THE MINERAL 
RESOURCES OF THE WORLD, Vol. Il 


by WILLIAM VAN ROYEN, OLIVER BOWLES of the University of Maryland, and 
ELMER W. PEHRSON, U. S. Dept. of Interior 


Here is a long-awaited and unique atlas of the world’s mineral resources, treating both 
mineral output and reserves. It is thoroughly up-to-date, comprehensive, and as authorita 
tively accurate as such a work can be. Maps and graphs show salient features of the 
geographic distribution of mineral deposits and mineral production, as known at the 
present time, and many special maps show major deposits in considerable detail. The 
text is designed to review in suceinet form the principal technical factors that enter into 
exploitation of deposits and their geographic distribution. Emphasis is focused upon 
major mineral deposits which are in exploitation at the present time and also upon those 
which appear to be of such size, quality, and geographic location that they may plan an 


active role in the near future 


15% x 124%” 180 pages Published 1952 


. 
For approval copies unile 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc + 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 
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